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Coming Luents 


MBARRASSMENTS are often caused by conflicting dates of the many religious ot 

ganizations. The convenience of many could often be served if dates of im 
portant gatherings were known long enough in advance so that other meeting 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar of the mor 
important scheduled meetings, especially of interdenominational organizations, 
far as the information is furnished to the Editor. 


EVENT : PLACE DATE 


Executive Committee, Council of Women for Home 


Nissioné. 2522) athena Se ee a Now York, NOY 2 Oct. 5-6 
General Conference, Evangelical Church _______________ Williamsport, Pa. ______-_ Oct. 7— 
Golden Rule Dinner, Near East Relief --_______________ New York, Nv Yi sess oee Oct. 18 
National Congress, Playground and Recreation Association_Atlantic City, N. J.._____ Oct, 18-22 Z 
United Lutheran Church in America ~--____=_________- Richmond, Va. _________ Oct. 19— 
General: Convention of the Christian Church ___________ Urbana; lll. 2 eee Oct. 20-28 © 
Administrative Committee, Federal Council of Churches___New York, N, Y.__-____~ Oct. 22 
Annual Meeting, National Council, Y. M. C. A.___-_____- Chicagow lll. 225 vague Oct. 26-29 
Third’ Conteronve of Cobicrences’ see ae nae Boceue Menor Pa see Newieed 


Annual Meeting World Alliance for International Friend- 


ship ‘Through;the/@hurches: 4 = == ae ees Pittsburgh banc 3 = Nov. 10-12 
International Convention, Disciples of Christ____________ Memphis, Tenn. ________ Nov. 11-17 
Executive Committee, Federal Council of Churches poses Minneapolis, Minn, ____-~ Dec. 8-10 


Conference on Christian Work Among Spanish Speak- 


ing Americans Guu. 2 snes ok a Ce ee Ed’ Pasoy teas Sot aes Dec: Mate 
Annual Mecting, Home Missions (Connell: came 0 ums tee Jan. 4-7, 1929 
Annual Meeting,’ Council of Womeatlor hlomeviteioae =a 1s ee oe jan. "4-719" 
Atinual Meeting, Council of Chiyehipeandstel ie mmate tment olan aetna Jan. 10-15, 1927 


. 
Annual Meeting, Foreign Missions Conference of North 


America, bo. 2nu5 55556582 a Se ee See Jan 11-14, 1927 — 
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EDITORIALS 


‘Prayer for Armistice Day 


and Every Day 


Eternal God, Father of all souls, 

Grant unto us such clear vision of the 
sin of war 

That we-may earnestly seek that coop- 
eration between nations 

Which alone can make war impossible. 

As man by his inventions has made the 
whole world 

Into one neighborhood, 

Grant that he may, by his cooperations, 
make the whole world 

Into one brotherhood. 

Help us to break down all race preju- 
dice. 

Stay the greed of those who profit by 
war, and 

The ambitions of those who seek an im- 
perialistic conquest 

Drenched in blood. 

Guide all statesmen to seek a just basis 

For international action in the inter- 
ests of peace. 

Arouse in the whole body of people an 
adventurous willingness, 

As they sacrificed greatly for war, 

So, also, for international goodwill, 

So to dare bravely, think wisely, decide 


resolutely, 
As to achieve triumphantly. Amen. 


—GrRAcE Drew ALGER. 


A New Emphasis 


Any place calls for cooperation where 
organizations with common aims im- 
pinge upon one another. We cannot be 
satisfied simply with the cessation of 
conflict, the absence of antagonisms, not 
even with tolerance, not even with com- 
ity. This hour calls for something posi- 
tive—actual working together. The 
place par excellence where cooperation 
is most needed and most effectual is the 
local community. 

Since 1908 the Federal Council of the 
Churches has been becoming an instru- 
ment through which the churches of the 
United States could work and speak to- 
gether nationally. It not only expresses 
the larger common interests of twenty- 
eight denominations, but in many direc- 
tions is moving out in the name of these 
churches to do great nation-wide tasks 
that no one church could do nor all of 
them in separate enterprises. 

A better thing, however, than to do 
great things in the name of the churches 
and in their behalf is to help them ac- 
tually to do great things together. This 
means that the cooperative ideal must 
be rooted in the local community. The 
present outstanding concern of the Fed- 
eral Council is to bring the spirit and 
ideals of cooperation powerfully to bear 
upon the life and work and outlook of 
the local churches. themselves and aid 
them in dealing together with their local 


tasks. 
[1] 
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The Federal Council does not seek to 
form local branches of its own or- 
ganization. Nor does it seek to control 
or direct the churches in the perform- 
ance of their own work. It is not con- 
cerned to superimpose itself on any 
community, or to force the creation of 
any particular type of organization. It 
comes to the community only in the role 
of counsellor, inspirer, helper, bringing 
to it the experience of other communi- 
ties and then trusting the churches to 
create and control the type of organiza- 
tion through which their common spirit 
ean most effectively function. 

‘The election of Dr. John M. Moore as 
a new General Secretary of the Federal 
Council is a practical manifestation of 
its new emphasis on local cooperation. 
This is to be his one responsibility. 
The Council proposes to give to the 
churches in the rural and village and 
city fields alike, and in the state areas, 
as they undertake to live and work to- 
gether, a place of major interest and 
concern in its total program. 


What Kind of Liberty Do We Want? 


Two recent remarks about personal 
liberty and prohibition are worth pon- 
dering. 

Listen to Senator Borah’s vigorous 
utterance of last May: 

‘“The man in the automobile may be 
opposed to the Eighteenth Amendment, 
but he will instantly discharge a drink- 
ing chauffeur. The train may be crowd- 
ed with delegates to the anti-prohibi- 
tion convention, but they would mob the 
engineer who would take a drink while 
drawing his precious freight. The in- 
dustrial magnate may talk critically of 
sumptuary laws, but he will apply them 
like a despot to the man who watches 
over the driving power of his vast es- 
tablishment. Where the exigency of 
modern life demands a clear brain and 
Instant decision in order to save lives 
and property, we are all dry.”’ 
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Deeper still are the comments of 


Henry W. Farnham, professor of eco- 

nomics at Yale. | 
‘“The most over-worked of all slogans 

at present is ‘liberty.’ It is so abstract. 


that, unless qualified, it means nothing. — 


To most of the early Puritans, liberty 


meant freedom to worship God accord- 
To some of 


ing to their consciences. 
their descendants it means freedom to: 
buy a cocktail. In fact, there may be 
as many different kinds of liberty as. 
there are possible restraints to be nega- 
tived. 2 

‘‘Now, many of our legal restraints. 
on liberty are imposed solely because 
they make other forms of liberty pos- 
sible. Physical liberty has been pro- 


moted by compulsory vaccination laws. 


which have nearly eliminated what was 
once a scourge of humanity, yet are still 
criticised by many. Mental liberty has 
been promoted by compulsory educa- 
tion laws which have foreed parents to 
send their children to school. Economic 
liberty has been promoted by labor laws 


which make the wage-recelver more’ 


efficient and prevent the stunting of his 
growth and strength by over-work in 
childhood or in unsanitary surround- 
ings. 

‘‘The test, then, of every law which 
restricts personal liberty is this: Does. 
it make for liberty in the larger and 
real sense? ‘'T'o try to discredit a pro- 
posed law by resorting to phrases and 
catchwords is simply to muddy the 
stream of thought and to give us heat 
when we need light. It is a mere plati- 
tude to condemn a law because it in- 
fringes personal liberty. There are few 
laws which do not. Our Constitution 
was not adopted to secure absolute lib- 
erty. With the felicity of diction which 
marks this wonderful document it aims: 
to secure ‘‘the blessings of liberty.’’ If 
liberty is to be a blessing and not a. 
curse, it must be a liberty which sub- 
serves, not the crude egotism of the in- 
dividual, but the ‘general welfare.’ ”’ 


SSS see 
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a R2”: JOHN M. MOORE, D. D., on Septem- 

ber first became one of the General Secre- 
taries of the Fed- 
eral Council of the 


Churches, giving 
his full time to de- 
veloping inter- 


‘| church cooperation 
in local communi- 
ties and in state- 
wide areas. Dr. 
Moore is resigning 
the pastorate of 
the Marcy Avenue 
Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which he has held 
for ten years, in 
order to assume 
his new responsi- 
bilities. 

The election of Dr. Moore as a General Secre- 
tary of the Council for this specific task is a new 
recognition of its bas’e importance in the en- 
tire cooperative movement. The work done dur- 
ing ten years by the Commission on Councils of 
Churches, under the chairmanship of Fred B. 
Smith and the vigorous and prophetic direction 
of Dr. Roy B. Guild has laid solid foundations. 
There are today nearly fifty local and state 
councils of churches which acknowledge Dr. 
Guild as the man who was without a peer in 
helping them. Upon his resignation in 1925, the 
whole question of the future leadership in this 
work was a most serious one. After long de- 
liberations and extensive conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the local areas, it was decided 
not to allow local cooperation to be minimized 
in any way, but to make decisive plans for set- 
ting it in the forefront of the Federal Council’s 
concern. The plac'ng of the responsibility for 
the work directly under the central adminis- 
tration of the Council was the first step. The 
second is the calling of Dr. Moore as an addi- 
tional General Secretary. 

Dr. Moore brings to his new task three notable 
qualifications: an outstanding success in local 


REV. JOHN M. MOORE 


pastorates, first-hand experience in problems. 


of local church cooperation and extensive con- 
tacts with national religious agencies, both de- 
nominational and interdenominational. 

He is President of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches and was formerly presi- 
dent and one of the founders of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches. Prior to his coming to 
Brooklyn, he had held the important pastor- 
~ ates of the Wilkinsburg, Pa., Baptist Church 

and the Centennial Church of Chicago. He also 
served for ten years as Director of Missionary 


To Lay New Emphasis on Local Cooperation 


Education for the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

Dr. Moore has long been closely in touch 
with the interdenominational movement, having 
served for four years as Chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches. He is at present a member of the 
Federal Council’s Administrative Committee, 
the Board of Managers of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, and of the Home Mis- 
sions Council. 

Intimate association with the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association adds a fur- 
ther element in Dr. Moore’s preparation for his 
new work, Before entering the ministry, he was 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Union- 
town, Pa. At the summer conferences of both 
the Y: M..C. A» and: the -Y. ‘W., C, \Acv he -has 


been one of the well-known speakers and lead- - 


ers. One of his many other recent interests has 
been in “‘The Outline of Christianity;’’ he 
served as a member of the editorial board which 
has just published the first four volumes of 
this remarkable series. 


CHURCHES AID FLORIDA SUFFERERS 


The Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council, at its meeting immediately following 
the disaster, took the following action: 

‘“TIn view of the extent of the disaster which 
has fallen upon the communities in the Florida 
storm area and of the undertaking of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to meet the need, the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America urges local 
churches throughout the country to give their 
generous assistance in the securing of funds. It 
is to be hoped that the churches will now, as 
hitherto, be in the forefront of the effort to pro- 
vide adequately for the sufferers.’’ 

In order to have first-hand information as to 
conditions, especially as they affect the need for 
funds for reconstruction of shattered chureh 
buildings, Dr. Worth M. Tippy, Seeretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, left for Florida within a 
few days after the hurricane. He has also been 
working in close contact with the relief forces on 
the field. 

The Federal Council’s Commission on the 
Chureh and Social Service is holding its autumn 
meeting in Detroit, on Monday, October 11. The 
date was chosen because the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be meeting in Detroit at the 
same time. On Sunday, October 10, representa- 
tives of the labor movement and of the Federal 
Council’s Social Service Commission are to oc- 
eupy Detroit pulpits. 

(3] 
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Unusual Labor Sunday Observance 


EPORTS received for September fifth indi- 
cate a more general observance of Labor 
Sunday this year than ever before. There has 
been an increasing publicity for the Labor Sun- 
day Message issued by the Social Service Com- 
mission both in the secular and the religious 
press, and general attention was given to the 
theme of the day in pulpits throughout the 
United States. Particularly marked was <a 
wider adoption of the plan, promoted by the So- 
cial Service Commission, of setting up union 
services in churches, downtown theatres or out- 
of-doors, with special speakers representing the 
chureh and labor. 

The Social Service Commission cooperated di- 
rectly with the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, and with the Central Trades and La- 
bor Council of New York City, in organizing 
what was regarded as one of the most significant 
services of its kind ever held in New York. Car- 
negie Hall was engaged for the occasion. The 
speakers were William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Rev. John 
A. Ryan, D. D., Director of the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Charles Stelzle presided, a most 
appropriate choice. Twenty-five well-known 
citizens, Protestant, Catholic, labor officials and 
generous-minded employers, were secured as 
sponsors and guarantors. The meeting was 
widely advertised by posters, newspaper adver- 
tisements, and by thousands of admission tickets 
distributed through the churches. The Central 
Trades and Labor Council worked for the dem- 
onstration through its two hundred and fifty 
locals. 

An exceptional feature of the Carnegie Hall 
meeting was the publicity given by the daily 
press, both in New York and nationally through 
the press associations. The Times gave nearly 
three columns beginning on the front page. The 
Herald-Tribune, Sun, World, American, Mirror 
and News had reporters present and gave gen- 
erous space. The significance of Mr. Green’s 
statements was realized, especially his reference 
to a growing understanding between the church 
-and labor; and Dr. Ryan’s charge that Ameri- 
can labor needs greater aggressiveness, got at- 
tention. 


The New York papers on Labor Day were full 
of reports of Labor Sunday sermons. 

Charles Stelzle’s Labor Sunday message at 
the West End Presbyterian Church was broad- 
cast by one of the large New York stations. At 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, the spe- 
cial Labor Sunday speakers were Dean Robbins, 
Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, Secretary of the Soeial 
Service Commission of the Diocese of New York, 
and Spencer Miller, Jr., Director of the Work- 
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ers’ Education Bureau. The Greater New York 
Federation of Churches also devoted its after- 
noon radio service to the subject of the day, 
Rev. Nathaniel M. Pratt, former associate of Dr. 


‘Josiah Strong, speaking on ‘‘Industrial Unrest 


and Its Cure.’’ 


Boston staged a unique meeting at ‘‘Old 
South Meeting House’’ under the auspices of 
the Boston Federation of Churches. The speak- 
ers represented four approaches: the Church, 
Rev. Wm. M. MacNair; Industrial Management, 
Herbert O. Stetson; Labor, Frank H. McCarthy 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor; Edu- 
cation, Prof. David D. Vaughan of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

The Lincoln, Neb., Council of Churches 
erasped an unusual opportunity by inviting 
Bishop Irving P. Johnson of Denver to deliver 
a Labor Sunday address at the State Fair. 

Kansas City Council of Churches arranged 
the most significant observance of the day in 
the history of the city. Following a conference 
of representatives from both the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Central Labor Union with 
the Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council, each of the former bodies unanimously 
requested the Council of Churches to arrange a 
special celebration of Labor Sunday. Five re- 
gional services in different sections of the city 
were accordingly set up. At Omaha, Neb., a 
dozen labor leaders occupied as many pulpits of 
city churches by arrangement of The Omaha 
Council of Churches. 

At Richmond, Ind., where a Conference of 
Students in Industry opened its session on La- 
bor Sunday, three of the conference leaders, 
Cornell Hewson, of the Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany; Rev. Walter Ludwig, University Pastor 
at Ohio University; and James Myers, Indus- 
trial Secretary of the Social Service Commis- 
sion, occupied local pulpits Sunday morning and 
delivered Labor Sunday addresses. 


RELIGIOUS PRESS CENTENNIAL 


A notable event in the life of the religious 
press was the centennial anniversary of the 
Christian Advocate of New York, which was ob- 
served by a luncheon at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, on September 9. Dr. James R. Joy. 
the Editor, reviewed the experience of the cen- 
tury and Dr. David G. Downey, the Book 
Editor of the Methodist Book Concern, gave 
a forecast of the ‘‘second century.’’ Bishop 
Joseph F. Berry brought the greetings of the 
House of Bishops, Dr. John H: Finley of the 
New York Times represented the daily press, 
and Rev. Paul 8S. Leinbach, as Chairman of the 
Editorial Council of the Religious Press, spoke 
for the journals of the other churches. 
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\ MISS LUCY GARDNER 


HE announcement of the 
i Annual Meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of _ the 
Churches, to be held in Min- 
neapolis, December 8-10, calls 
attention to the fact that this 
» is the first time in the history of the Council 
_ that it has held a meeting in the Northwest. 
As a result of an exceedingly cordial invita- 
tion presented by the Minneapolis Council of 
Churehes a year ago, and the feeling that a 
meeting in Minneapolis would afford an oppor- 
tunity for a fuller interpretation of the ideals 
and aims of the Federal Council in a region 
where they are not so widely known, it was de- 
cided to assemble there this year. 
Bishop John M. Moore, of Dallas, Texas, is 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 
One of the interesting personalities who will 
attract attention at the meeting is a British 
* woman distinguished in interdenominational 
eircles in Europe, Miss Lucy Gardner. Miss 
Gardner was the organizing genius of the 
British Conference on Christian Politics, He- 
onomics and Citizenship, popularly known as 
COPEC, which made such a deep impression 
upon the religious thinking of Great Britain. 
She is also the honorary secretary of the British 
Section of the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work, and is the only woman mem- 
ber of the British Committee of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. 

Miss Gardner comes from an old Quaker fam- 
ily and is herself a member of the Society of 
Friends. As a result of her early work as a 
district nurse in the slums of London, she con- 
-_geerated her life to helping forward the estab- 
lishing of a more Christian social order. It is 
expected that her address at Minneapolis will 
diseuss particularly the way in which the 
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: Federal Council To Meet in Minneapolis 


—Courtesy Harris & Ewing 
HON. THEODORE CHRISTIANSON 


Churches of Great Britain 
_are dealing with their social 
and international problems. 

The governor of Minnesota, 

Hon. Theodore Christianson, 
is expected to speak at a din- 
ner under the auspices of the 
Minneapolis Council of Churches on the evening 
of December 8. 

The agenda for the day sessions will center 
entirely around major questions of policy now 
confronting the Federal Council. The Annual 
Meeting of the Executive Committee is the oc- 
easion for formulating the general policies which 
the Council will carry forward during the com- 
ing year. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE’S 


LEISURE 


Ministers are invited by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America to have a 
part in a national symposium on the right use 
of leisure by speaking on some phase of the 
theme on Sunday, October 24. 

That recreation is a fitting theme for discus- 
sion needs no argument. In 1923 the Federal 
Council of the Churches recommended consider- 
ation of the subject by the Churches. The 
Methodists have issued a number of handbooks 
and other publications on how to promote rec- 
reation in connection with the Church and the 
Church’s responsibility for aiding in community 
recreation. The Reformed Church, in 1924, pub- 
lished a report of a special commission on the 
subject of recreation and recommended that 
churches take steps to promote wholesome play. 

The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America will be very glad to send literature 
on the subject on request. The address is 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Make Armistice Day Mean Something! 


OX CE more our hearts are stirred as Armistice 
Day comes around. Once more we honor 
the millions who made the supreme sacrifice in 
behalf of their native lands. They hoped that 
that war would end war. But the great ideal 
which called forth their devotion is not yet 
achieved. Preparations for war and actual war 
still curse the world. 

World peace will never come from mere pious 
sentiments, however earnest, nor from ringing 
resolutions denouncing war; least of all from 
merely negative attitudes toward war. 

It can only come through the will to peace, 
through actual helpful deeds and friendly poli- 
cies, through sincere efforts each to see the oth- 
er’s problems, through constructive programs 
for peace, and through supporting those agen- 
cies that are essential to the settlement of dis- 
putes by reason, law and conciliation, without 
threat of war. 

No more fittingly can we honor our dead, no 
more appropriately use this Armistice Day and 


this Armistice Week than by thinking again on 
these deep and urgent problems of world wel- 
fare. 

As in previous years, the Federal Council’s 
Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will is issuing an important pamphlet for Ar- 
mistice Week. It presents a concrete church 
program of education in a national policy of 
goodwill, judicial settlement of all disputes, ar- 
bitration, disarmament and the outlawry of war. 
Suggestive quotations and stimulating questions 
make the pamphlet usable in study classes and 
for prayer-meeting and forum discussion. Single 
copies cost ten cents. 

A special service of worship, entitled ‘* Facing 
the Hast,’’ designed as a memorial service for 
use on Armistice Sunday, has been prepared 
by Rev. Frank D. Adams of Detroit. It has stood 
the test of experience in his own chureh. It can 
be had from the Federal Council of the Churches 
for ten cents. : 

S. L. G. 


Viewing the World through Christian Eyes 


WEEK full of trenchant thought and in- 
spiring vision on world protlems was 
deeply appreciated, at the end of August, by 
large audiences during the Institute on Inter- 
national Relations from the Christian Point of 
View, held at Chautauqua, N. Y., under the 
auspices of the Federal Council’s Commission 
on International Justice and Goodwill. 

Mrs. Henry W, Peabody led off with ‘‘ World 
Friendship among Children’’, a topic near to 
her heart. As Chairman of the Committee of 
this name recently instituted by the Federal 
Couneil of the Churches, she interpreted the 
deeper meaning of the proposal to send Doll 
Messengers of Friendship to Japan, a proposal 
that was received with enthusiasm by represen- 
tative leaders from all parts of the country. 
Beside Mrs. Peabody, two women occupied the 
platform of the Amphitheater, Mrs. Jeannette 
W. Emrich, of the Federal Council’s secretar- 
jat, whose address on ‘‘Islam at the Cross- 
roads’’ received high commendation, and Mrs. 
Naney Schoomaker, who spoke on ‘‘Women and 
World Peace.’’ 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner of 
Education for the State of Maine and Presi- 
dent of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, dealt with the place of education in 
the world peace program. Dr. Ralph E. Diffen- 
dorfer presented a remarkably lucid deserip- 
tion of the religious situation in Mexico. 

The speaker from abroad was Edward 
Shillito, the distineuished British elergyman 
and writer, who gave two thoughtful and in- 
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forming addresses on ‘‘The British Empire and 
World .Peace.’’ 

‘‘The Japanese Problem from the Hawaiian 
Point of View’’ by Rev. Albert W. Palmer, for- 
merly of Union Church, Honolulu, and now of 
Oak Park, Illinois, was fresh and illuminating, 
while his address on ‘‘Creating a Friendly 
World’’ set forth with remarkable clearness the 
inner forces and factors essential to world 
peace. Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk discussed 
‘‘New Factors in Disarmament.”’ 

Two addresses dealt with specific overseas 
questions, that by Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
presenting the ‘‘Problem of Religious Minor- 
ities in Europe,’’ and that of C. C. Batchelder, 
discussing the question, ‘‘Should the United 
States Grant Immediate Independence to the 
Philippines?’’ Mr. Batchelder, for two years 
Secretary for the Interior under Governor Har- | 
rison, has come to the conclusion that a ‘‘domin- 
ion’’ form of government is the true solution 
of that problem, since it unites complete local 
autonomy with international security. 

New features of the Institute this year were 
the three ‘‘forum discussion’’ periods each day 
under the leadership respectively of Dr. Gulick 
and Mrs. Emrich, for the older folk, and Mr. ° 
Van Kirk for the young people. The attendance 
at these forums was surprisingly large. P 

Besides the series of addresses deseribed 
above, the Women’s Foreign Missionary Insti- 
tute was in session during the week with such 
inspiring leaders as Mrs. “Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery and Mrs. E. C. Cronk. 
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QP .HE Interracial Conference of Church Wom- 

en, held at Eagles Mere, Pa., on September 
21 and 22, was noteworthy because of its bring- 
ing together both white and colored leaders to 
study the possibilities of larger cooperation. 
The conference had further significance because 
of its nation-wide scope, both the South and the 
North being well represented on the program 
and among the delegates. 

The gathering was held under the auspices of 
the Commission on the Church and Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of the Churches, the 
Council of Women for Home Missions and the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. This was the first time that the 
Federal Council, representing the interdenomi- 
national life of the churches as a whole, and the 
two women’s organization had united in a joint 
- enterprise of this character. 

The object of the conference, as defined by 
Mrs. Richard W. Westbrook, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., the Chairman, was as follows: 

**(1) To enlarge the scope of interracial 

_ thinking and to enlist the women of the churches 
more actively in plans and programs for improv- 
ing the relations between the white and colored 
groups in America; (2) To discuss methods of 
better interracial organization through churches 
and their auxiliaries so that women may more 
effectively act on local interracial conditions; 
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Church Women Explore Interracial Paths 


(3) To exchange concrete experiences from 
groups of women that have already attempted 
to carry out interracial programs; (4) To study 
the past experience of organizations that have 
done such work, to learn both from the suc- 
cesses and failures of such efforts how best to 
proceed in the future; (5) To understand bet- 
ter the present trend of feel'ng and opinion in 
race relations that the Churches may more effec- 
tively work for interracial goodwill and cooper- 
ation.”’ 

Delegates from church groups of many de- 
nominations and organizations were in attend- 
ance, and top'es bearing on interracial -condi- 
tions and their interest for women’s groups ac- 
tive in local communities were discussed in open 
forum. 

Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., was chairman of the 
committee dealing with conditions of white and 
colored women in industry, and one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Mrs. John M. Hanna, of Dallas, 
Texas, Chairman of the National Convention 
of the Y. W. C. A., led the discussion on ‘‘ How 
Can Organizations of Church Women Be Used 
for Local Interracial Work?’’ Among those 
who took part in this discussion was Mrs. John 
Ferguson, of New York, President of the Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Hawkins Brown, principal of Palmer In- 


1 SOME OF THE DELEGATES TO THE INTERRACIAL CONFERENCE OF CHURCH WOMEN, AT EAGLES MERE, PA. 
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stitute, Sedalia, N. C., was the presiding officer 
at this session. Dr. Sara Brown, a physician 
of Washington, D. C., led the open-forum dis- 
cussion in the field of social hygiene. The dis- 
cussion on employment was led by Miss Mary 
Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureau, U. 


S. Department of Labor; Miss Mabel Bickford, 


Social Worker of St. Philip’s Church, New 
York; Miss Annetta Dieckmann of the Indus- 
trial Department of the Y. W. C. A., and Mrs. 
L. W. Kyles of the A. M.-E. Zion Church, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. The topic on Housing Segre- 
gation was led by Miss Madge Headley, Staff 
Member, Studies of Negro Contacts in Cities, 
conducted by Dr. T. J. Woofter of Atlanta, Ga. 
Among other speakers were:. Mrs. May Leon- 
ard Woodruff, Ocean Grove, N. J., Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Women’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, of New York, Executive 
Secretary of the Congregational Woman’s Home 
Missionary Federation, and Miss Eva Bowles, of 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

The importance of the Conference was shown 
not only by the tonics on the program, but par- 


ticularly by the informal contacts of delegates 
and the spirit which prevailed throughout the 
sessions. There were many informal group 
conferences between the houts of the regular 
sessions. At the opening session some of the 
leading northern and southern white and col- 


-ored women expressed an emotional and moral 


attitude toward the whole problem which cre- 
ated a spirit of goodwill that ran throughout 
the conference. It removed the tension between 
northern and southern women and made certain 
that the spirit and impulse of the women at the 
conference was based upon a liberal, democratic 
and Christian sentiment. A number of the 
women have since written letters giving this as 
one of their outstanding impressions. 

The findings of the Conference are to be sub- 
mitted to a Continuation Committee for ap- 
proval and issuance to the press. This Contin- 
uation Committee has been approved by the 
Commission on the Church and Race Relations 
and authorized to proceed with promotional 
plans for following up the decision of the con- 
ference and to reorganize the women’s Commit- 
tee in personnel and leadership. 


CARICATURING MARRIAGE © 


‘““The Executive Committee of the Minneapo- 
lis Council of Churches has had its attention 
directed to the facts that in Minneapolis and 
in various other parts of the nation there is 
erowing up a custom of promoting a public mar- 
riage ceremony in connection with festivals, car- 
nivals, and various k'nds of shows. The obvious 
purpose of these exents is to draw a crowd and 
increase attendance at amusement and enter- 
tainment projects. 

‘“‘The growing disregard for the sacredness 
of the marriage relationship, the cynicism of 
many for the permanency of the bond, and the 
appalling increase of broken homes, which is one 
of the greatest causes of juvenile delinquency, 
leads the Executive Committee of the Minneap- 
olis Council of Churches to enter a strong and 
vigorous protest against this custom. We are 
convineed that there is need everywhere for a 
renewed emphasis upon the sacredness and per- 
manency of the marriage relationship, and that 
‘all people should frown upon the use of such a 
sacred ceremony as a publicity event. 

‘“We urge ministers everywhere to refuse to 
lend themselves to this scheme, and to do every- 
thing possible to prevent the holding of such 
public ceremonies, or the use of any other sacred 
and religious observances as a publicity stunt. 

‘“The Executive Committee instructs its Pres- 
ident and Executive Secretary to bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, the local 
city and state councils of churches, and the 
press of the nation, and request their coopera- 
tion in combatting these objectionable customs.’’ 
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MAKING THE SUMMER COUNT 


During the months of July and August, when 
many churches are closed partly or entirely, and 
many ministers are out of the city, the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Federation staff of more than a 
dozen workers was carrying on the following ac- 
tivities : 

1. Holding street meetings each day, noon, 
afternoon and evening. 

2. Furnishing supply ministers for all emer- 
gency calls. 

3. Conducting regular services in the jails 
and station houses. 

4. Distributing thousands of copies of the 
Scriptures. 

5. Conducting Bible classes in the Juvenile 
Shelter. 

6. Ministering to the Protestant homes whose 
children are brought into the Children’s Court. 
‘7. Furnishing daily chaplain service in the © 
larger city hospitals. 

8. Holding special afternoon meetings for 
children in the crowded sections of the borough. 

9. Furnishing information to-the publie and 
to the press of all Protestant activities through- 
out the summer. 

10. Acting as an investigation bureau of 
both individuals and groups of individuals who 
endeavor to prey upon the churches. 

11. Cooperating with the social agencies of 
the borough to see to it that all needy and. 
worthy Protestant families are ministered to 


_ during the absence of pastors. 


12. Furnishing singers and special mu- 
sicians, when necessary, to any church in any 
part of the city. 
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Moving Ahead on the Trail to Peace 


Part of ‘‘A Church Program’’ adopted by the Federal Council’s Administrative Committee as 
an Armistice Day message and as a basis for study by the Churches 


HE nature of war has, during recent dec- 
ades, undergone a revolutionary change, a 
change as revolutionary as that which occurred 
when gunpowder displaced bows and arrows. 
Future wars, should there be wars, will be 
fought by applied science, and particularly by 
chemical science. Laboratory will be pitted 
against laboratory, inventive genius against in- 
ventive genius. Yet we cannot and should not 
attempt to restrict or control the development 
of science, for the future well-being of the en- 


_ tire human race is bound up with this develop- 


ment. Chemical processes, however, can be 
transformed over night from those of invaluable 


- production to those of wholesale destruction. 


The only hope of the world, therefore, for 
avoiding inconceivable disaster, both moral and 
economic, in case of war, and even ruinous 


_ costs in preparation for war, depends upon the 


development of a new international spirit, the 
will to peace and the universal adoption of some 
other method than war or threat of war for the 
settlement of international disputes. 

The policy here presented to the churches pro- 
vides for security, justice and peace through the 
universal use of judicial and arbitral procedures 
in the settlement of disputes, and the ultimate 
reduction of the military and naval forces of 
each land to its needs for the maintenance of 
law and order. The principal features of this 
policy may be summed up for consideration in 
the following paragraphs: 


1. In harmony with its historic ideals and 
policies, the United States should seek the 
peaceful settlement of every dispute in which it 
may become involved and, as a means to this 
end, should not only enter into treaties of com- 
plete, arbitration with as many other nations as 
will join in such action, but should also en- 
deavor to secure a general treaty of arbitration 
between itself and as many other nations as 
may be willing to become parties to it. 

2. The United States should utilize the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in 
every dispute capable of judicial settlement. 

3. The United States should cooperate in 
providing other appropriate methods, such as 


3 tribunals of arbitration, commissions of in- 


quiry and boards of conciliation, for the peace- 
ful settlement of all international disputes 
which are not considered suitable for settle- 
ment in a court of law. 


4. The United States, in conjunction with 
other civilized nations, should regard as the 


aggressor any government which, refusing to 
submit its dispute to some suitable interna- 
tional procedure for peaceful settlement, or 
refusing to accept the decision or recommen- 
dation that results from such procedure, re- 
sorts to war. 


5. The United States, in case of war between 
nations which have accepted tests of aggression 
as applying between themselves, should, with 
other nations, so interpret its neutral rights of 
private trade in munitions of war as not to be- 
come the accomplice of an aggressor nation, 
self-confessed by the violation of its own 
covenants. 


6. The United States should join with the 
other nations in declaring aggressive war a 
crime under the law of nations. 


7. The United States should continue co- 
operation with other nations in planning for 
such reduction of armaments as will ultimately 
and as rapidly as possible limit the military and 
naval forces of all nations to the needs for the 
maintenance of law and order. 


8. The United States should cooperate with 
other nations and with the machinery set up 
by them to secure a better economic organiza- 
tion of the world and thereby lessen the causes 
of international friction. 


INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The extent and character of the international 
activities of the Junior Red Cross come as a 
distinct surprise to those who are not familiar 
with them. 

Its active membership includes some 9,000,000 
boys and girls in the schools of more than forty 
nations. Twenty-five of these national organi- 
zations have their magazines in nearly as many 
different languages. Through these magazines 
and their connections a year-round exchange of 
correspondence and gifts is going on. 

The calendar of the American Junior Red 
Cross hangs on the wall of every enrolled school 
room, and this, with the annual poster, breathes 
the spirit of goodwill. Scenes of child life all 
over the world are profusely illustrated by the 
well-known Junior Red Cross artist, Anna Milo 
Upjohn. Through the Junior Red Cross of 
America and Japan, which has nearly a million 
members, a lively exchange of letters and gifts 
(including dolls) is going on constantly. 

This fall the American Junior Red Cross 
branches are preparing 100,000 Christmas boxes 
to be sent to schools in all parts of the world. 
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Remembering the Reformation 


Lys many years a number of the denomina- 
tions in America have been celebrating the 
last Sunday in October as Reformation Day and 
have been using it as an occasion for recalling 
their indebtedness to the Reformation and for 
evaluating the significance of that great move- 
ment. 

In view of the continuing distress of the 
Churches of Europe, the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
has recommended that Reformation Day, Octo- 
ber 31, be widely observed this year and that 
the occasion be used for the purpose of securing 
financial aid for the relief of the Churches in 
Europe. 

Although economic conditions in Europe gen- 
erally have considerably improved, there are 
still many places where the situation is very 
acute and throughout the Continent the finan- 
cial distress of ‘benevolent and educational in- 
stitutions has been very little alleviated. Prac- 
tically all hospitals, orphanages, schools and 
seminaries have had their endowment funds 
swept away and have been deprived of their reg- 
ular sources of income. As a result, practically 
nothing has been done in the way of securing 
equipment or keeping the buildings in a proper 
state of repair and in many cases the institu- 
tions have had to curtail their work, in the face 
of a greater need than has ever existed before. 


In certain countries the situation is particu- 
larly acute at present. The collapse of the 
frane has brought ‘real distress to the French 
pastors and other Christian workers whose sal- 
ary is approximately 6,000 francs a year, which, 
with the present rate of exchange, amounts to 
about $160, This condition naturally affects all 
of the enterprises of the Church, including the 
splendid foreign missionary work which is being 
carried on in Africa. Pending the stabilization 
of the franc, special emergency aid should be 
rendered to these Churches. 

Among the Ukrainians in Poland, a great 
religious movement has been going on which has 
been so far largely directed by Ukrainians who 
have returned from America. There is a great 
need for funds for the support of the mission- 
aries now at work, all of whom are overwhelmed 
by the demands made upon them, and for Bibles 
and religious literature for distribution to these 
people who are simply clamoring for them. 

Czecho-Slovakia is another country where the 
Church is really embarrassed by the multitude 
of people who are seeking active participation 
in its work. There are, throughout the country, 
scores of congregations which are newly formed 
and which have no church building. They are 
now meeting in schoolhouses, moving picture 
halls and, in good weather, out-of-doors. Very 
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often they have no musical instruments and very 
little literature to distribute to these people. 
Religion is one of the absorbing topics of con- 


_versation in Czecho-Slovakia today, and modest 


sums contributed by America would do much 
to put this movement on a sound basis. 

The relief work in Europe in behalf of the 
churches is being conducted through the Central 
Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical Churches 
of Europe, with headquarters at Zurich. It has 
an office in this country at 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, with Rev. Kenneth D. Miller as 
American Representative. An effort is being 
made to raise in this country $250,000 annually 
for the next five years, which, in addition to the 
funds contributed by Switzerland, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Great Britain and Holland, 
will go far toward meeting the most acute needs. 
- A special pamphlet entitled ‘‘Our Debt to the 
Reformation’’ has been prepared to assist pas- 
tors and Sunday school superintendents in ar- 
ranging services. It can be had from the Fed- 
eral Council. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
COUNCIL 


A meeting of the International Missionary 
Council is to be held in Jerusalem, March 19- 
April 1, 1928. This decision was reached at the 
session of the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council, held at Rattvik, Sweden, at 
the end of last July. Special interest attaches 
to the fact that the great meeting of 1928 is to 
be held on the Eastern Continent. Because of 
the growing strength of the churches in Asia 
and Africa, and the nature of the problems to 
be faced in such a Council meeting, the place of 
the gathering was felt to be of high importance. 
The desirability of having the Council meeting 
somewhere in Asia was heartily acknowledged 
by the Committee. It was felt that the time had 
come when representatives of the rising churches 
of the Orient and those of the sending churches 
of the West must come face to face and in fair 
and free discussion face their common prob- 
lems. Jerusalem was the logical place—where 
three continents converge, the common home of 
all the Christian groups of the world, and on 
that continent where the problems of the 
younger churches are most acute. 

Dr. John R. Mott, the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil and of its Committee, has lately ._ returned 
from an extended tour around the Pacific, in- 
cluding visits to Japan, Korea, China, the Phil- 
ippines, Malaysia, the Dutch East Indies, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. While in Europe, Dr. 
Mott was also the chairman of the Nineteenth 
World’s Conference of the Y..M. C. A., held at 
Helsingfors, Finland, the first week in August. 
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The Returning Emphasis on the Inner Life 


By S. Parkes CADMAN 


T is not to be regretted that in England the 
Free Churchmen have changed their outlook 
about regeneration through politics. It will do 
the churches no harm, either in Great Britain 
or America, to have their faith in legislation 
somewhat chastened. We are being taught in 
this republic that blind dependence upon even 
the most excellent laws gets us nowhere and that 
the chureh must steadily maintain her aggres- 
sive evangelisation and training of children and 
adults in the Christian religion if they are to 
become law abiding citizens. Millions of men 
and women in Great Britain today are asking 
themselves how they can get things done which 
imperatively need doing, with the combination 
of emotional fervor and practical sense. One 
ean foresee an oncoming movement which shall 
uplift the life of Great Britain. Once such a 
movement has begun, based upon prayer, re- 
newed study of the Bible and under the direc- 
tion of the spirit of God, I predict that it will 
mean a renewal of life and power for all the 
churches of that. country. 

Nor is there any reason to doubt that it will 
spread to our shores, exactly as the Moody and 
Sankey revival, beginning in the United States, 
blazed a way of holiness around the world. 
Speaking as the President of the Federal Coun- 
eil, I covet the glorious honor of seeing this re- 
vival in the United States of America, but let 
it arise where it may, so that God Himself or- 
iginates it, it will be in the first instance a re- 


newal of personal devotion, personal conscious- 
ness of the indwelling of Christ, and personal 
hope and joy derived from His presence in the 
heart. At a time when, to quote the Bishop of 
Winchester, ‘‘Supernatural religion is widely 
questioned, when Christian ethics are flouted, 
and when the supreme issue is whether Chris- 
tianity can sufficiently influence the behavior 
of society as to insure the survival of civiliza- 
tion,’’ should not all who love the honor of God 
and the Kingdom of His Son lay aside theolog- 
ical and other differences and unite to proclaim 
the saving Gospel of that Kingdom ? 

But the proclamation will have to be splen- 
didly equipped and well led. It must assert 
in intelligent ways the major truths of the New 
Testament faith; there must be no dealing with 
iniquity ; no compromise with wrong; no econ- 
omy of truth; no flattering of error. Hence 
those who align themselves for this crusade must 
be prepared to take risks. They will have to 
combat the indifference which paralyses count- 
less churches and makes them subservient to the 
dictates of worldly-minded multitudes. They 
will have to refuse to lower Christ’s claims upon 
the whole life of mankind by a single iota. They 
must first deal with the individual if they 
would bring about that social reconstruction in 
justice, peace, and security for which the nations 
are asking today. It may well be that the de- 
cline of interest in politics is the forerunner of a 
fresh hold upon the everlasting verities which 
are changeless in the midst of constant change. 


Caring for the Funds 


HE administra- 

tion of the 
Treasurer’s Office 
of the Federal 
Council was rein- 
forced, on July 
first, by the com- 
ing of Mr. Walter 
J. Pfizenmayer, a 
Lutheran layman, 
to serve as Assist- 
ant to the Treas- 
urer. He has been 
in the banking 
business fourteen 
— years, being ad- 

WALTER J. PFIZENMAYER vanced from mes- 

= senger boy to Au- 
ditor of the Columbia Trust Company, and then, 
upon its consolidation with the Irving Bank, 


being appointed Assistant Secretary. His ac- 
counting experience was with Haskins & Sells. 
During the war he served thirteen months with 
the 437th Engineers. Mr. Pfizenmayer is a grad- 
uate of the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. His practical ex- 
perience qualifies him to render a distinctive 
service in the important responsibility of hand- 
ling the Council’s funds. 

Since Mr. Pfizenmayer’s coming to the Coun- 
cil, a new system of warrant-vouchers for all ex- 
penditures has been put into force, and a more 
comprehensive program of accounting has been 
installed. 

Mr. Pfizenmayer has the benefit of the invalu- 
able counsel of Mr. Alfred R. Kimball, now the 
Honorary Treasurer of the Council, and of Mr. 
Frank H. Mann, the Treasurer, both of whom 
continue the voluntary service which has been 
of matchless value in the past. 
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The Inner Meaning of the “‘Doll Project”’ 


By Lucy W. Prasopy 


i fe WAS a matter of keen regret to many of 
our leading statesmen, including our Presi- 
dent and former Secretary of States Hughes, 
that the Senate should have treated with such 
scant courtesy the request of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in the matter of immigration. It was 


not merely that the request was refused, but. 


that it was done in so discourteous a way that 
it could not fail to hurt and grieve this neigh- 
bor nation, Japan. 

Our missionaries in Japan have felt deeply 
the loss of influence of our own country and the 
reflection on the Christian principles which they 
are teaching. We believe this action did not ex- 
press the sentiment of the people in general in 
the United States. Those especially who have 
been permitted. to visit Japan and who have met 
her broad-minded statesmen and scholars, who 
have known her rare types of Christian men and 
women, and who have watched her rapid prog- 
ress in world affairs and in education, have re- 
eretted this official action. 

What could we do to remove that impression, 
we who are not Senators in charge of foreign 
affairs? It was impossible to do anything offi- 
cially, but it was given to Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
Secretary of the Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of 
the Churches, to find the way, through the chil- 
dren, to tell Japan that we are truly her friend, 
and so the plan was suggested that American 
children should send to the children of Japan a 
great gift of dolls in honor of the beautiful fes- 
tival of dolls which takes place each year in the 
homes of the Japanese. 

Hina Matsuri, or Doll Festival, falls on March 
3. Then the ceremonial dolls are brought out, 
some of them very, very old, preserved with the 
greatest care. This year American children are 
to send to Japan a shipload of American dolls, 
each one carrying a message of friendship and 
the name and address of the giver. The effect of 
such a program in releasing the spirit of good- 
will and understanding who can measure? It 
should go far to inculeate in the children of 
both nations the attitudes essential to real peace. 

Mothers and grandmothers, school teachers 
and Sunday school teachers, junior leaders, 
aunts and even uncles and fathers and grand- 
fathers are included, for while the girls and 
their mothers and grandmothers may dress the 
dolls, it is perfectly in order for the men of the 


family to furnish the passage money and the - 


passport making travel arrangements for them. 

To meet the expense of express and travel and 

the work of sending, each doll’s ticket will cost 

ninety-nine cents and the passport one cent. 
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DIMINUTIVE AMBASSADORS OF PEACE 


_‘*To the hard-boiled international cynic, the sending 
of dolls to Japan, a movement being furthered by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, must 
seem like a silly undertaking. To the thoughtful advo- 
cate of peace and understanding, it is a project of vast 
significance. 
William James was pleased to call the ‘tough-minded’ 
or the ‘tender-minded’ point of view. 

‘« «Hina Matsuri,’ the Festival of Dolls, is an event 
of much importance in the life of Japan. It is a gala 
occasion on which the grandmothers, mothers and girls 
unite in a tribute to the mute but adored objects of 
feminine love. It is a time when the ‘mother instinct’ 
assumes national. proportions, a time when the poetic 


insight of the Orient is focused upon childhood’s ob-. 


jects of devotion. 

‘In the light of these facts, consider the effect which 
will be produced by the American gift of 100,000 dolls. 
These Occidental dolls will be different, of course. 


They will not have the slanting eyebrows; they will _ 
They will be strictly 


not have the silken kimonos. 
Yankee dolls; and, distributed throughout the Japa- 
nese nation, they will convey a silent, but tremendously 
effective, message of goodwill. 

‘‘Who will gainsay the potential influence of, these 
diminutive ambassadors of peace? League of Nations, 
Locarno conferences and Geneva pacts are nothing’ but 
futile gestures when they lack the simple essence of 
friendliness. What’ the world needs is less supergov- 
ernment and more sympathetic understanding. And this. 
is precisely the reason why the Federal Council of 
Churches deserves support in its doll campaign.’’?— 
Trenton (N. J.) Gazette. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN THE ORIENT 


Resolution unanimously adopted by the Tenth 
Biennial Convention, National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America, meeting in Kansas 
City, Mo., June 28-July 3, 1926: 


Wuereas, Repeated and authentic reports from China 
show the tragic conditions under which women and chil- 
dren are working in the new industrialized Orient, the fac- 
tory system of one hundred years ago in the West unfor- 
tunately being reproduced with a working day of from 
twelve to nineteen hours and a seven-day week, and 


Wuereas, Especially are little children used for pick- 
ing cocoons out of steaming vats, scalding their hands 
while all the time they stand on their feet, often working 
night shifts, and 

Wuereas, We recognize that these conditions often ob- 
tain in factories under foreign managements financed by 
American and European capital, thus being a blot upon 
our civilization, be it 

ResotveD, That we recommend and urge interested 
groups of women both Oriental and Occidental, and those 
in the extraterritorial divisions, to aid these helpless 
women and children through trade union organization, leg- 
islation and the creation of public opinion, such coopera- 


- tion to go along lines similar to that of the Women’s 


Trade Union League of America, and be it further 


REsotvep, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Federal Council of Churches and the National Chris- 
tian Council of China. eae 


It all depends upon whether one has what. 


—— 
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New Leaders in Negro Education 
By Rev. H. H. Proctor 
Pastor Nazarene Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERE has been [| 
much _ discus- 
sion of late as to 
what should be the 
racial identity of 
the leadership in 
education for Ne- 
groes. This has 
been particularly 
acute when it is 
considered that the 
faculties in Negro 
colleges are made 
up of educators of 
both races. It was 
contended that we 
had not yet ar- 
rived at the point 
at which a white 
professor would work under a colored president. 
Whereupon a white leader in authority rejoined 
that a white man unwilling to work under a 
Negro was unfit to work with him or over him. 
Fortunately, we are to have an ocular dem- 
onstration of these two types of leadership. Re- 
cently two of our educational institutions have 
chosen new presidents, one white, the other eol- 
ored. Fisk University has chosen as its leader 
Thomas Jones, and Howard University, Mor- 
decai Johnson, the latter colored, the former 
white. 
I happen to know both these young men per- 
sonally. I have been closely in touch with Dr. 


PRESIDENT MORDECAI JOHNSON 
OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Jones since his 
election to the 
| presidency of Fisk, 
_-| and feel that as in 
| Cravath we had 
_| the leadership of 
| the old Negro 
| spirit by the old 
_| missionary spirit, 
‘|so we have in 
Jones the leader- 
ship of the new 
Negro spirit by the 
new social service 
spirit. I knew Dr. 
Johnson as a stu- 
dent at Moore- 
house College in 
Atlanta, where he 
was a brilliant debater, a fine athlete, and an 
ambitious youth. He is an ideal type of the new 
Negro, and worthily inherits the mantle of the 
white leaders who have led Howard University. 
The Howard people are jubilant over his ascen- 
daney, and a new era in the educational policy 
of the race is anticipated. 

The educational world will watch with inter- 
est these two institutions, and see what hap- 
pens. It may be many of our pet theories will 
be exploded. Can a white man longer lead a 
colored institution? Can a colored leader lead 
a bi-racial faculty? These are the two ques- 
tions awaiting demonstration. I have faith. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS E. JONES, 
OF FISK UNIVERSITY 


World Peace through Education 


By Aveustus O. THomas 
Commissioner of Education for Maine, President of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions 


JE are at present crossing the divide be- 
tween. two great. vitally different dispen- 
sations. In all history thus far the nations have 
looked to military equipment as a means of pre- 
paredness against invasion, the theory being 
that the nation which could produce the great- 
est and most efficient equipment would be the 
securest and might, if it was so desired, subju- 
gate many smaller nations. This, in the past, 
foreed the idea of the balance of power, triple 
alliances, the entente and other forms of na- 
tional security. 
' Today we have come to the conclusion that 
the greatest preparedness is in the hearts of 
mankind. Goodwill, friendship and justice may 
be taught so that treaties may become more than 


mere scraps of paper and expensive military 
equipment which exhausts the nations may find 
a substitute in courts of arbitration. To this 
end the world is centering its interest ee the 
training of the rising generation. 

It is a more difficult task to train a genera- 
tion to live peaceably with its neighbors than 
to prepare it for war. The professional militar- 


‘ist whose fortune is war holds war essential to 


manly courage and national solidarity, but war 
is the expression of hate. A patriotism built 
upon hate is a false emotion, while patriotism 
built upon love of country becomes the ideal. 
No one can in the present international con- 
ditions and attitudes object to a regular army 
sufficient to maintain law and order in time 
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of peace and to form a suitable skeleton to what- 
ever citizens’ army an emergency may demand. 
But the people have a right to complain when 
they are kept poor by heavy taxation in order 
to support competitive armaments and high 
military spirit. 

There is no call for compulsory military 
training in high schools. Only a small percent- 
age of the youth of our country even yet are 
found in high schools. If it is made compulsory 
for them, it should be for all. Our defense can 
be built up through a small regular army, the 
national guard and reserve officers. 


Theodore Roosevelt, 


recreations, 


Our children should be taught the virtues of 
the children of other lands. A man once said to 
‘“‘T am about to enter a 
partnership with Mr. B. Is he dependable ?”” 
‘‘Dependable?’’ echoed the Colonel, ‘‘he is a 
Hollander.’’ Our schools, through the pageant, 
moving picture, a study of music and the con- 
tributions made by all countries to civilization, 
can be brought to understand the child life of 
all lands, their interests, home life, school life, 
devotions and aspirations. The 
children of the world will then be friends, and 


friends cannot very well fight each other. 


Must We Rely on the Profit Motive? 


By Rev. Ernest F. Tirtue 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill. 


NO? long ago, an American ‘‘captain of in- 
dustry’’ remarked, ‘‘Say what you will, 
it is the profit motive that makes the wheels 
of the world go round.’’ Please distinguish at 
this point between the profit motive and profit. 
A reasonable profit is, in my judgment, en- 
tirely legitimate. Without it no industry could 
expand—could it even keep alive? But the 
profit motive, going into business for the sake 
ef profit—is that legitimate? This ‘‘captain of 
industry’’ implies that it is. Well, it would, I 
think, be an interesting exercise to consider his 
statement in the light of certain chapters in 
American history. Consider it first in relation 
to the coming of the Pilgrims; say what you 
will, it was the profit motive that brought the 
‘‘Mayflower’’ to these shores. Consider it next 
in relation to the Declaration of Independenee: 
say what you will, it was the profit motive that 
caused Josiah Quincy to exclaim, ‘‘Blandish- 
ments will not fascinate us, nor will threats of 
halters intimidate us; for, under God, we are 
determined that wheresoever, whensoever, how- 
soever we shall be called on to make our exit, we 
will die free men.’’ Consider it likewise in 
relation to that epic movement which liberated 
four millions of Negro slaves: say what you will, 
it was the profit motive which led William 
Lloyd Garrison to write, ‘‘I will not equivo- 
cate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat a 
single inch, and I will be heard.’’ How vast: and 
vital a part the profit motive has played in those 
particular episodes in American history on 
which ‘‘100 percent Americans’’ love to dwell! 

It would, I think, be an equally interesting 
exercise to recall, in the light of this statement, 
the names of the world’s greatest poets, and mu- 
sicians, and artists, and inventors, and teach- 
ers. Say what you will, it was the profit motive 
that led John Milton to write ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ 
He received, to be sure, only ten pounds for 
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it; but the poor beggar was glad enough to get 
even that much for it, no doubt. Say what you 
will, it was the profit motive that caused Shu- 
bert to compose his priceless songs and sell them 
for ten pence apiece. And Charles P. Steinmetz, 
who left a fortune of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, was moved only by the profit motive! 
Must we rely on the profit motive? 
Benedict Spinoza, ‘‘grinding lenses and re- 
fusing largesses’’ in order that he may be free 
to devote himself to the pursuit of truth. Ask 
Thomas Carlyle, eking out a precarious exist- 
ence on a bleak Scottish moor in order that 
he may be free to talk to his generation like a 
great Hebrew prophet. Ask Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, living on an income of about a thousand 
dollars a year in order that he may be free to 
write essays which have led President Eliot to 
list him among the ten greatest men of the last 
two hundred years. Ask David Livingstone, 
honored by every great scientific society in 
Europe, but returning to the poverty and lone- 
liness of Central Africa. Ask Albert Sehweit- 
zer, the brilliant author of important theolog- 
ical treatises and the greatest living expounder 
and interpreter of Bach, who, with all the com- 
fort and culture of Europe bidding him stay, 
is returning to Africa to resume his practice 
as a medical missionary. Ask Mahatma Ghandi, 
who surrendered, in South Africa, an income 
of twenty-five thousand dollars a year in order 
that he might be free to devote himself to the 
political and spiritual enfranchisement of his 
people, and who today is living the simplest 
imaginable life in order that he may continue 
to be untrammeled. Most of all, ask Jesus Christ. 
Ask any man who has turned his back upon the 
glittering rewards of materialistic success and 


_ Ask 


‘chosen the plain life involved in the teaching 


profession, the prophet’s Seaman or the mis- 
sionary enterprise. 
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The British Churches and World Peace 


By Rev. Epwarp Sx#inurro 
Pastor, Congregational Church, Buckhurst Hill, England. 


ARS in the modern world are 
more likely to arise from the 
struggle for natural resources 
than for any desire for glory. The 
nations talk largely of honor, but 
they are thinking of markets. 

The British Empire has com- 
mand of resources which may be 
the occasion either for conflict, or 
for experiments in goodwill. This 
is true no less of other nations 
- such as the United States. Much 
of the hope of peace depends upon 
the willingness of these nations to 
use in a just and large-minded 
way such natural resources. 

There will be no enduring peace 
so long as nations—especially the 
rich and powerful nations—refuse to make sac- 
rifices to win it. A student from the Orient said 
lately, “‘The nations of the West are civilized 
nationally, They are uncivilized internation- 
ally.’’ It would prove that this was no longer 
true if the great nations showed more evidently 
a conscience sensitive to the needs of the world. 
There have been many signs of such a conscience 
in the public action of Great Britain. To quicken 
this conscience more and more is one of the great 
tasks of the Christian Church. 

Upon the strengthening of the League of Na- 
tions and the interpretation of its ideals, the 
minds of the British Churches have been set 
from 1919 to the present hour. From the pul- 
pits of Great Britain there has been a constant 
call to give to the League of Nations that spiri- 
tual background which it needs. To the World 
Allianee for International Friendship through 
the Churches the best minds in the Church have 
given their time and service without stint; and 
a beginning has been made of a new fellowship 
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of Churches, which may bring it 
to pass, that above the barriers of 
nations there will be the one 
Christian Church to speak the 
word of power, when the crisis 
comes. ‘ 

In the modern world there are 
new forces with which to reckon. 
Unless the Church is to surrender 
to pagan deities, Venus, Bacchus, 
Mars, Mercury and Mammon, it 
must use the international road 
provided by the press. What is 
needed there is not propaganda 
for peace so much as a reasonable 
and continuous interpretation of 
the nations to each other. They 
ought to know the best in each © 
other—not the worst. i 

The last battle for peace will be fought in the 
region of human thought and desire and long- 
ing. The one thing needed is the provision of 
new values. The Church of Christ has it in its 
power to set them forth. In Great Britain, 
through the fellowship of Churches in COPEC, 
this is being attempted. In that conference, 
which did not indeed adopt the pacifist position, 
it was definitely resolved by representatives 
from all the Churches assembled, that all war 
was contrary to the will of God, and the 
Churches were called ‘‘to condemn unreservedly 
and to refuse to support in any way, a war 
waged before the matter in dispute had been 
submitted to an arbitral tribunal, or in defi- 
ance of the decision of such a tribunal.’’ 

The Church of Christ in Great Britain is 
awakening to this call. It is well that it should 
be so, for in the long test it is with the Chris- 
tian community in all lands that the issue will 
rest. ‘‘The Cross is the security of the world.’’ 


‘““THE BOOK ABIDES’’ 


In accordance with its usual practice, the 
American Bible Society has prepared special 
literature for use in observing the first Sunday 
in December as Universal Bible Sunday. The 
general theme for this year is ‘‘The Voice and 
the Book.’’ A striking poster has been prepared, 
entitled ‘‘The Voice Ceases—The Book Abide, ’’ 
picturing the significance of the Bible in the 
Christian movement throughout the world. Both 
the brochure and the poster can be had upon 
application to the American Bible Society, Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York. 


HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The American Protestant Hospital Associa- 
tion held its Sixth Annual Convention under 
the presidency of Dr. Newton E. Davis, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. A series of addresses on the 
essential problems confronting hospitals con- 
ducted under church auspices made the pro- 
gram a notable one. The Federal Council’s 
Commission on the Church and Social Service 
was represented in the person of its Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Worth M. Tippy. 
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The Soul of the Federal Council 


By Wiuu1am Apams Brown 
Chairman of the Department of Research and Education 


iy MY thinking about the 
Federal Council of the 
Churches I begin with the 
inward and unseen part, 
that intangible, indefinable, 
but none the less real and 
important, side of the Coun- 
eil which I call its soul. I 
see it not merely as it is to- 
day, a piece of mechanism 
functioning more or less im- 
perfectly, but as it appears 
to the hearts and minds of 
those who are working in it 
and through it for ends that 
seem to them precious and 
enduring. Only as we have 
gained this vantage ground 
shall we be in a position to 
ask how the existing ma- 
chinery serves these ends 
and what you and I can do, 
if we approve of them, to make the machinery 
better and more effective than it is. 

I ask you to think of the Council first as a 
symbol, secondly as a fact, and thirdly as an 
opportunity. 


Tur CouNCIL AS A SYMBOL 


To some of you the Federal Council repre- 
sents an organization which is all the time send- 
ing you literature which crowds your study 
table and speedily finds its way into the serap- 
basket. To others it calls up a picture of a 
group of persons, more or less congenial, who 
are trying to interest you in things that you do 
not have time to do. To still others, it is a piece 
of machinery, perhaps rather complicated and 
clumsy, of the importance of which you are not 
convineed and which in the practical work of 
life competes for your attention with other in- 
terests that seem to you better worth while. And 
there are some, it may be, to whom it calls up 
no picture at all. But to those of us who are 
working in the Federal Council it has a differ- 
ent meaning. Jt stands for the kind of church 
that we would all like to have if we could have 
our heart’s desire, the church that in our best 
moments we know that we must have if we are 
to realize Christ’s ideal for the world. 

What kind of a church would we like to 
have? It would be a church that could com- 
bine two sets of qualities which in experience 
we seldom find together, the quality of variety 
and the quality of unity. For one thing, we 
would like a church that meets our particular 
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religious needs in the form 
that is natural and’ con- 
genial to us, a chureh which 
would give us a hturgy if 
we are Episcopalians, ‘or 
free prayer if we are Meth- 
odists, a clear-cut creed if 
we are Presbyterians, or 
freedom from all ereeds if 
we are Baptists, and so on 
all along the line. But at 
the same time we want a 
church that would express 
the unity of all Christians, 
those who differ from us as 
well as those with whom we 
agree. It would be a church 
in which Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, and all the other 
different kinds of Christians, 
would feel themselves at 
home because the thing that was best in the par- 
ticular type in which they had been brought up 
could find its most complete and perfect expres- 
sion, but at the same time a church that would 
stand to the world at large for those basic and 
enduring interests which unite all Christians— 
whatever the name by whieh they call themselves 
—and make them members of the one family of 
God. 


Such a church does not exist in the world: '‘to- 
day. It is a dream, a hope, an expectation. But 
it is a dream which many different people are 
dreaming, and for which many different people 
are working. They do not all picture this ideal 
church in the same way. They do not all work 
for it from the same angle. One group starts 
from the local congregation and emphasizes,,the 
widest possible liberty in man’s approdeh. to 
God. It is distrustful of any powerful..cen- 
tralized authority. The union after which: its 
members aspire is a union of free spirits who 
come together without constraint to: do: the 
things that seem to them right to do. Another 
gvroup emphasizes the importance of order..’.: To 
many earnest Christians in all the churehes; the 
present condition of the Church. of. Christ, 
broken into a group of rival denominations, 
each leading its own life in its own way, seems 
a travesty of the great word Christianity.. They 
are feeling their way after some comprehensive 
church through which the unity of Christians 
may find impressive demonstration to the world. 
The ideal church, the church that we would like 
to have, would meet both these needs in ways 
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that are adequate and satisfying. It would 


leave each separate group free to.work out. its. 


own problems in its own way, while it would at 
the same time provide a central organization 
through which the aspirations that are common 
to all could find united and effective expression. 

The Federal Council symbolizes this better 
church. It stands for an ideal in which the 
greatest measure of independence and auton- 
omy for the cooperating units could be com- 
bined with an organization strong enough and 
centralized enough to make common action effec- 
tive in the great things that all approve. 


Tur Councin As A Fact 


‘Se much for the soul. Now for the body. 

Four great purposes are accomplished by this 
organization, made up, as it is, of the official 
‘representatives of twenty-eight denominations. 
First, the Council serves as an indispensable 
means of acquaintance and understanding be- 
tween Christians. In the Council and its com- 
missions men of. different denominations sit side 
by side for the discussion of common problems 
and as a result a consciousness of unity is cre- 
ated, the importance of which it is difficult to 
exaggerate. 

In the second place, the Council provides an 
ergan of expression through which the Church 
can-speak unitedly in moments of national and 
international .tension. What it has done in 
voicing the Christian conscience with referenee 
to the moral issues at stake in the World War, 
the Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament, the Japanese exclusion act, the 
abandonment of extra-territoriality in China, 
the twelve-hour day in the steel industry, and 
other: problems, is too well known to need ex- 
tended discussion. 

In the third place, the Council, through its 
commissions, furnishes an agent through which 
the: churches can carry on cooperatively special 
pieces: of work which it is either impossible or 
ineffective for them to handle separately. The 
coordinated approach made by the denomina- 
tional agencies to their activities in evangelism, 
social service, race relations, world peace, mercy 
and. relief, is of the utmost significance, and is 
only illustrative of what can be done in much 
fuller measure when Protestants become more 
conscious of the values of united action. 

Finally, in the fourth place, the Council serves 
as a clearing-house of information upon which 
wise policies can be based. In the Research De- 
partment the Churches now have a central 
agency which is rapidly developing a high de- 
gree of skill in studying the complex problems 
of our economic, industrial; social and interna- 
tional life, and making the results available for 
all denominations. 


THE CoUNCIL AS AN OPPORTUNITY 


Here is this body trying to realize the ideal 
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of this soul, but haltingly and imperfectly be- 


cause it is not adequately furnished with the 


resources which it needs, either of men or of 
money. What can we do to help it to function 
better? There are three things that we can do. 

In the first place, we can understand it. We 
can enter into this unseen spirit of which I have 
been speaking so that we can sympathize intel- 
ligently with what far-seeing church leaders, 
through the Council, are trying to do. 

In the second place, we can interpret the 
Council to the members of our own denomina- 
tion so that their support may be loyal and effec- 
tive. We can help them to see that the Council 
is not a rival of any denomination, but an 
agency through which alone the ideals of the 
denomination can be completely realized and 
thereby delivered from the narrowness and in- 
effectiveness which: are inevitable unless the 
individual communions are consciously working 
together for common ends. 

In the third place, we can relate ourselves to’ 
the work of the Council. We can read its pub-- 
lications and keep informed of what is going 
on. We can help to make the work of the Coun- 
cil more widely known. We can interest those 
who are able to help in its support, financial 
and moral. Above all, we can incarnate in our 
own lives the ideal for which it stands. 

The Federa! Council claims our allegiance be- 
cause it is the agency through which, while pre- 
serving our liberty to retain our own forms of 
government and worship, we can relate our- 
selves definitely and consciously to the Church 
of America as a whole and so to the larger 
Church of Christ throughout the world. 


STRENGTHENING INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches, and Rev. Kenneth 
D. Miller, Secretary of its Commission on Rela- 
tions with Religious Bodies in Europe, attended 
the meeting of the Continuation Committee of 
the Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work, held at Bern in August. Other Ameri- 
can representatives present included Dr. Arthur 
J. Brown, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, Bishop James Cannon, _Jr., 
Bishop John L. Nuelsen, Dr. Sylvester W. 
Beach, and Dr. William F. Sunday. 

Dr. Arthur J. Brown presented his resigna- 
tion as the American chairman and Dr. Cadman 
was named to take his place. 

The proposal made at the Stockholm Confer- 
ence a year ago for developing an international 
research agency was committed to Dr. Adolf 
Keller, the Federal Council Secretary in Eu- 
rope. This step is a practical recognition of the 
place in which the Central Bureau and Dr. Kel- 
ler have come to hold in knitting up more closely 
the religious forces of Europe. 
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Can School and Church Cooperate in Education? 
By Hueu S. Maainu 


General Secretary, International Council of Religious Education 
(Extract from an address delivered at the Quadrennial Convention of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and used by permission of the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education) 


/E ALL recognize that the public school is 

Y doing a magnificent work. The thousands 
of teachers in the public school whose lives con- 
form to the highest standards of Christian char- 
acter and conduct render a service to society 
and to the state in the training of future citi- 
zens, the value of which cannot be estimated. 
But there are limitations on what the public 
schools can teach, supported as they are by the 
state, which represents all classes and all faiths, 
and which taxes all the wealth of all the people 
to educate all the children of all the people. We 
must not violate that principle so dear to every 
American heart, which guarantees to every per- 
son the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, and to every par- 
ent the right to teach his child in accordance 
with his own religious faith. The state cannot 
assume the function of teaching religion. This 
is a function of the home and of the church. 

Religion is a subject of vital human interest 
and must be taught. Experience has demon- 
strated that we cannot develop the highest type 
of citizen through a purely secular system of 
education. No education is complete that does 
not lead to a consciousness of God and a faith in 
God; to an interpretation of the universe in 
terms of religious ideals and principles; to a 
recognition of one’s relation to God and to his 
fellowmen as taught and exemplified by Jesus; 
and, finally, to an Peat L of Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord. 

While there is a difference in function be- 
tween the church and the state, they have a very 
vital common interest. The church seeks to de- 
velop righteous citizens. Every righteous citi- 
zen is a most valuable asset to the state. The 
cost of public education in the United States is 
approximately one and one-half billion dollars 
annually. The direct loss from crime in the 
United States is over three billion dollars an- 
nually, and the indirect loss from crime twice 
as much more. This loss must be borne by so- 
ciety and the state. It is conceded that religion 
is a most dynamic force for strengthening 
morals and developing upright character. 

Through the years we have looked to the Sun- 
day school to supplement the home in the re- 
ligious nurture and training of childhood and 
youth. It has rendered a matchless service in 
the past, but it must render a far. greater serv- 
ice if it is to meet the needs of the future. Only 
about one-third of the childhood and youth of 
America are reached by the Sunday school. As 


an institution it must be made far more effec- 
tive. Sunday school officers and teachers must 
be better trained and equipped for their work. 
Standards must be raised to a higher plane. 

The enlarged concept of the church school in- 
cludes not only the Sunday school, but the va- 
cation church school and the weekday school of 
religion. Organized for the purpose of teaching 
poor children in the streets of the large cities, 
the daily vacation Bible school has been ex- 
tended and developed until it is now recognized 
as an essential department of every church 
school. 


Can CHURCH AND ScHoot Heute EacH OTHER? 


The weekday school of religion immediately 
raises questions with respect to the relation of 
church and state, not raised by the Sunday 
school or the vacation church school. There has 
been established a close working relationship 
between the home and the church, and also be- 
tween the home and the public school. We now 
face the necessity of working out, in accordance 
with sound governmental and educational prin- 
ciples, a working relationship between the pub- 
lic school and the church school. This must be 
done in a statesmanlike way, conserving the 
principle of religious freedom, and recognizing 
the difference between the functions of the 
church and the state. However, a solution can 
only be reached on the basis of the principle 
laid down by Washington, and endorsed by lead- 
ing statesmen down to the present time, that 
religion and morality are indispensable to free 
government and that national morality cannot 
prevail without religious conviction. 

The legal questions involved must be finally 
determined by the United States Supreme Court: 
The issues have been brought out in New York 
by the suit brought by the Freethinkers’ Society 
in Mount Vernon and White Plains to forbid 
boards of education to dismiss children from the 
public schools one period each week on the re- 
quest of their parents to receive religious in- 
struction. It is claimed by the attorneys for the 
Freethinkers’ Society that the governmental and 
constitutional institutions of state and nation 
are godless and that there can be no relation, 
direct or indirect, between the public schools 
and the church schools. This position is chal- 
lenged by the attorneys representing the Chris- 
tian forces of the state who have presented to 
the court some masterly arguments in support 
of their contention that the doctrine of the sep- 
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aration of church and state does not mean that 
the state should be antagonistic to the church in 
its efforts to supply religious education. 


INESCAPABLE QUESTIONS 


Some vital questions which must finally be 
answered by the American people in the devel- 
opment of this great movement are: 

Is religion a subject of vital human interest, 
and if so, can it be entirely omitted in a com- 
plete system of education? 

Is the lack of adequate religious instruction 
responsible in some degree for the increasing 
prevalence of juvenile crime? 

Is it essential from the standpoint of the state 
that some provision be made for the religious 
nurture and training of childhood and youth? 

What should be the attitude of public school 
authorities to those who would provide religious 
instruction for the children? 

Has the parent any rights that the state must 
recognize and respect with regard to the re- 
ligious education of the child? 

Can the state standardize children by requir- 
ing them to receive only a prescribed course of 
instruction during certain days of the week and 
certain hours of the day? 


Does the doctrine of religious liberty make it 
impossible for public school teachers to recog- 
nize and teach the existence of the Supreme 
Being? 

Can the literature, music and art of religion 
be taught in our publie schools? 

Shall pupils in the public schools be taught to 
sing the last stanza of America, ‘‘Our fathers’ 
God, to thee, author of liberty,’ ’ or, from the 
Star Spangled Banner, “‘Praise the God that 
has made and preserved us a nation.’’ Or, sim- 
ilar sentiments in other great patriotic hymns? 

Is the teaching and singing of these hymns 
in the public schools a violation of the principle 
of religious liberty or of the doctrine of the sep- 
aration of church and state? 

What is the place of religion in education? 

The solution of these great problems calls for 
the wisest statesmanship, the clearest vision, and 
the most resolute courage. The Protestant forces 
of the continent, with a concept and vision that 
rise far above the limits of sectarian influence, 
must move forward unitedly, facing, together the 
impelling task, for the sake of our children, for 
the sake of our homes, for the sake of our 
churches, for the sake of our beloved land, and 
for the sake of the humanity of the world. 


Japan Speaks to America 


fs following resolution adopted by the 
Japan Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at its annual meeting at Karuizawa on 
July 30, will be read with deep interest by 
American churchmen who are concerned about 
the furthering of goodwill between the United 
States and the Orient, and are wondering about 
the effect of the exclusion act. 

‘Since it is sometimes asserted that. the Ja- 
panese people have now accepted the situation 
created by the American immigration legisla- 
tion of 1924 and that whatever feeling of dis- 
satisfaction still exists is due to the attitude of 
American missionaries in Japan and to the con- 
tinued discussion of the question in the United 
States as promoted by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, its commit- 
_ tees and other agencies cooperating therewith; 

‘“We, the Japan Mission Council of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, make the following 
declaration : 

“‘Resentment in Japan following the enact- 
ment of the so-called Japanese clause of the 
Johnson immigration act is not diminishing. 
Missionaries in Japan are not agitating to keep 
alive among the Japanese grief and indignation 
which they have been feeling. On the contrary, 
because of the Christian missionary’s deep 
sympathy with the Japanese in their offended 
pride and disillusionment as to America’s sense 
of international and interracial justice, we have 
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been able somewhat to assuage indignation with 
the assurance that whatever of unfairness has 
entered into American legislation will surely be 
rectified in time when the situation and the im- 
plication of these laws are more thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

‘‘We have no sympathy with those agitators 
on both sides of the Pacific who for purely 
selfish political and economic reasons continue 
to foment international prejudice and suspic- 
ion between Japan and the United States. 

‘We believe that, if any criticism is to be 
made of the policy of those committees that 
are striving to effect a change in American im- 
migration legislation as regards Japan, it is 
that they have not been clearly and consistently 
more inclusive and fundamental; for while we 
have an especial relation to and interest in the 
Japanese people, we claim for them no larger 
consideration than for other oriental nations. 
The present immigration and naturalization 
laws of the United States are offensive to the 
self-respect and national dignity of all Asiatic 
races. 

‘‘Some remedy for this un-American and un- 
Christian attitude should be sought. The funda- 
mental reform needed is such amendment of our 
naturalization law as will open American cit- 
izenship, under the safeguard of high qualifi- 
cations, without national or racial discrimina- 
tion.’’ 


ete. 
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Putting Christianity to Work in Industry 


By James Myezrs 
Industrial Secretary, Social Service Commission of the Federal Council of the Churches; for- 
merly Personnel Director of the Dutchess Bleachery 


(A suggested program for an Industrial Relations Committee in every city) 


| Daotiad industrial center should have a group 
of citizens representative of the religious, 
civic and industrial life of the community which 


_ would take upon itself the moral responsibility 
for industrial relations in their city. 


This 
group would be best convened under the local 
federation of churches, if there is one. Its per- 
sonnel should be inclusive of chureh forces, or- 
ganized labor, manufacturers, social workers, 
city administration, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Without being officially or formally rep- 


the Public, the committee would, through its 

personnel, be in direct contact with all these 

elements in the life of the city. It would take 

upon itself the feeling of moral responsibility 

for the industrial relations of the community. 

It might well function along the following lines: 
1. Clearing-House for Information. 


(a) Gather together and keep on file infor- 
mation in regard to the industries of the 
city, general conditions obtaining in 
each industry, wages, hours, hazards, 
housing, types of workers, social and 
religious needs. 

Develop personal acquaintance both 
with the management in. the various 
plants and with labor leaders—informa- 
tion in regard to their spirit and atti- 
tudes toward industrial relations; also 
actual information as to principal stock- 
holders, their church affiliations, atti- 
tudes of mind in regard to industrial 
relations. 


{b) 


_ 2. Establishing Personal Contacts. 


(a) Arrange pilgrimages for ministers, 
church members, social workers, and 
others who should have personal knowl- 
edge of industrial conditions. These 
pilgrimages could go under proper 
leadership and on invitation of manu- 
facturers through the principal indus- 
tries of the city and would pay particu- 
lar attention to those plants where ad- 
vanced experimentation in better indus- 
trial relations is in progress, wherever 
possible sitting in at meetings of works 
councils, joint labor boards, etc. These 
trips would also include visits to work- 
ers’ homes, to the headquarters of or- 
ganized labor and to some of their meet- 
ings, and to any center where the un- 
employed gather. 


3. Summer Industrial Groups 


(a) Place and supervise college students, 
theological students, and men in the ac- 
tive ministry of the church who wish to 
work in factories during the summer 
months in order to get more first-hand 
experience and understanding of indus- 
trial problems Technical seminars and 
religious conference sessions could be 
held for these groups, as is being done 
by the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
in some cities at the present time. 


4. Industrial Conferences 


(a) Sponsor an annual industrial confer- 
ence to which special speakers and tech- 
nicians could be brought and where con- 
structive discussion might develop in 
regard to industrial problems and ways 
of cooperation in industry. 


5. Educational Work. 


Assist in an adequate educational program: 
(a) Workers’ education. Help in the or- 
ganization and maintenance of an ade- 
quate labor college or night schools and 
summer schools where working people 
will have an opportunity for further ed- 
ucation. 
Assist in organizing and _ providing 
speakers for open forums throughout 
the city where everyone can meet on a 
common footing and indulge in frank, 
intelligent and friendly discussion of 
the issues involved in industry. 
Study classes on industry in churches, 
colleges and educational] -institutions in 
the city. 
6. Labor Sunday Observance 

Promote a significant observance of Labor 
Sunday each year in all local churches by set- 
ting up some central meeting with outstanding 
speakers and full publicity. 
7. Inbrary and Lnterature 

Maintain a library on industrial problems 
with special reference to forward-looking coop- 
erative experiments in this field; promote the 
distribution of literature, bibliographies, ete., on 
this subject to church people, employers, labor 
leaders and workers. 


(b) 


(¢) 


8. Organize a Social Service Commission or 
Industrial Relations Committee in Each Local 
Church, College, Seminary, etc... 
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The program outlined above can thus be made 
to take deep root, Each pastor should be as- 
sisted in organizing a cabinet of business men 
and workers with whom he could have intimate 
discussions in regard to the ethical problems in- 
volved in business and industry. 


9. Preventwe Influence. 


The central Industrial Relations Committee 
with its personal acquaintance and detailed in- 
formation in regard to local industries outlined 
above should be able to bring constructive in- 
fluences to bear before many industrial conflicts 
occur and might often prevent the occurance of 
strikes with their destructive influences by 
bringing together Christian stockholders, man- 
agement, labor leaders, and leaders of public 
opinion in an effort to arrive at a just and con- 
structive solution of the impending difficulties 
without recourse to strike or lock-out. 


10. New Experiments—Techmcal Service 


Be on the personal look-out for individual em- 
ployers and labor leaders who are progressive 
and for situations where new experiments in in- 
dustrial relations might be started. Always be 
consciously endeavoring to educate stockhold- 
ers, management and labor leaders to a point 
where such experimentation might eventuate, 
supplying them with literature descriptive of 
other experiments, and arranging for them to 
visit other concerns where such experimentation 
is in progress. The Federal Council of the 
Churches can be called on for information and 
for the personal service of the Industrial Sec- 
retary, who could spend time in the plants of 

Ms 


such companies as desired technical counsel in 
regard to such advance steps as might be wise 
and practical under the particular local condi- 
tions. This same setvice could be offered to 
employers who have instituted some form of 
progressive industrial relations but would be 
glad of practical, constructive suggestions in 
regard to improving their plans. 

While the entire program outlined above can 


. hardly be adopted without the employment of 


a full-time Industrial Secretary, it would be 
possible for any city to select some of the items 
in this program and begin work promptly. 


DEVELOPING A COMMUNITY CHURCH 


An interesting illustration of the work of the 
Service Bureau of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service was a 
visit, early in July, by Dr. Tippy to New Car- 
lisle, Indiana, (his home town) at the request 
of the local pastors to assist in uniting the 
Christian and Methodist Churches. The com- 
mittees from the two churches agreed enthusias- 
tically to the following form of union: 

‘¢1, The Committees are convinced that it is desir- 
able to unite the evangelical and religious forces of 
New Carlisle and its trade area into a community church. 
They believe it will then be possible to plan religious 
work on a community basis and to reach out in Chris- 
tian service to. every home in the countryside. 

«¢2. The, judgment of the committees is unanimous 
that it is best to merge the loyalites of the denomina- 
tions now represented in the New Carlisle area into a 
third denomination not now represented in the area. 
They advise that the Congregational Chureh be’ se- 
lected. ’? 


During the summer 
General Secretary 
Charles S. Macfarland 


made an extended visita- 
tion of the sixteen Train- 
ing Camps of the First 
and Second Corps Areas, 
with a view to studying 
the religious work being 
carried on by the chap- 
_lains and other Christian 
forces. A comprehensive 
report will shortly be 
made to the General Com- 
mittee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. The pic- 
ture shows Chaplain Mur- 
ray Bartlett, president of 
Hobart College, conduct- 
ing a service-at ‘the Citi- 
zens’. Military Training 
Camp at Plattsburg, N.Y. 
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Curing Color Blindness 


By Henry SmitaH LeEIPer 
Associate Secretary, American Missionary Association 


NE day when I was crossing the ferry at 

125th Street, New York, I had in my auto- 
mobile a Chinese lady. To the curious gaze of 
the passengers on that ferry boat she was just 
a little ‘‘Chink.’’ A day or two prior to that 
experience on the ferry boat I was walking 
along the street with a tall, handsome Negro, 
upon whom the passersby looked with some cu- 
riosity because of his giant frame, but to most 
of them he was just a ‘‘nigger.’’ That same 
week there appeared at Columbia University a 
little man whom I have had the honor to see at 
work in different parts of the world. He is 
partly blind in one eye; he is small; he is non- 
Nordic; he is Japanese. To the crowd in the 
subway as he went up to Columbia he was just 
another ‘‘Jap.’’ 


DISTINGUISHED WoORLD-CITIZENS 


But look at these three individuals more 
closely. In the case of the Chinese woman we 
have a representative of the tremendously in- 
fluential student group of that huge Eastern 
land, the daughter of a former president, pre- 
paring herself to go back to her own province 
and found a great woman’s university. Her 
father’s millions will make this financially pos- 
sible. She went to Europe last summer in com- 
pany with Doctor and Mrs. John Dewey to 
study a number of well-known educational in- 
stitutions of the European type. It is alto- 
gether probable that no individual on the ferry 
boat the other afternoon is destined to make so 
large a contribution to the progress of the hu- 


_ man family as this little Chinese lady; yet for 


all that, her color and her race make it impos- 
sible for some very intelligent people to esti- 
mate her at her worth or even to think of her 
as one hundred percent human. 

The tall Negro gentleman who was walking 
on the street with me is not ‘‘just a nigger,’’ but 
a man of wide education who has traveled up 
and down the world. He has written in a fas- 
cinating way of his life and contact with other 
people. <A leader of his own race, he is likewise 
a recognized participant of the larger enterprise 
of a great denomination. He isa gifted speaker, 
and a magnetic leader, and any man who looks 
upon him with eyes only for his color is sure 


to be sadly misguided in his estimate of the true 


place he holds in the building of America to- 


morrow. 
That little half-blind J apanese who was lec- 


turing at Columbia University is the author of 


FP 


some “of: the best- selling books in the Japanese 
language. He is the son of a noble family, a 


graduate of several Japanese and American tni- 
versities, an editor, social reformer, political and 
labor leader, and at one time he was released 
from prison when the authorities looked in 
amazement at a petition presented by his fellow 
citizens in Kobe and signed by four thousand 
of them in their own blood. With an income of 
sixteen to twenty thousand per year, this man 
lives in the slums and divides practically every 
yen for the welfare of his neighbors, the labor- 
ing people. His name will be known in future 
generations as one who helped to attack the 
problems of an imperfect industrial and soeial 
order from the point of view of Jesus’ way of 
life. 


NovrewortHy ACHIEVEMENTS 


Color prejudice is most easily overcome: when 
one contemplates the achievements of great 
minds: of other races through the lens of. ob- 
jectivity. For example, I recall having taken 
a friend of mine out through the winding alley- 
ways of Peking, through the teeming market- 
places to the quiet and beauty of the park 
around the Temple of Heaven. When we stood 
at last before the magnificent altar of heaven, 
and looked up upon the glistening roof of that 
architectural gem, he turned to me and said, ‘‘I 
will never think about the Chinese as laundry- 
men and cooks after this. The mind that could 
conceive, the hand that could execute a ‘work of 
art like this has some superb quality: which from 
now on I shall recognize for what it is.’’ 


Or again, it has well been said that one song 
by Roland Hayes makes the whole world kin. 
When a Southern Negro can win his way by the 
sweet music of his voice into the audience cham- 
bers of the kings of Europe, and into the finest 
concert halls of a dozen nations, he sets at 
naught for all time the conclusions of the color- 
blind man or woman who persists in thinking 
with Mr. Calhoun that the Negro is less than 
human. Vanity Far recently nominated Hayes 
for the Hall of Fame with these words: ‘‘Be- 
cause he has been acclaimed throughout Europe 
and America as a great concert tenor; because 
he brings to his recitals not only a lyric voice 
of great flexibility and beauty, but also a schol- 
arly understanding of music and a gracious and 
compelling interpretation; because he puts to 
shame the average local artist by a positive mas- 
tery of the five languages in which he sings; be- 
cause his singing of the Negro spirituals has in 
it a quality of revelation; because he is just mak- 
ing his second concert tour of America Liisa 
tory to his fifth European tour.’ 
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Indeed, when one reaches the higher levels of 
achievement—the rarified atmosphere, if you 
will, of the mountain-top experiences—it holds 
true that all the racial and color lines are gone. 
It is true in literature, in music, in art and in 
the spiritual realm, 

We cannot afford to be color-blind if we are 
to share in the great engineering problems of 
human progress. It becomes increasingly nec- 
essary to recognize the imperative mosaic qual- 
ities of the social structure of the future, even 
in America. We talk about America as a white 
country; and so it is—predominantly. But 
would you call a dress white if one-tenth of it 
were black, and that tenth distributed more or 
less after the fashion of dotted swiss? That, to 
use a crude simile, is how white America is. 
Then, too, there are red and yellow and brown 
lines which enhance the complexity of the de- 
sign. It is a mosaic! It is that on the score of 
eolor and, furthermore, the people of Moses con- 
tribute a part of the whiteness which is in some 
ways distinct from the Gentile white inherited 
from Northern Europe. 

The human family as a whole is more than 


two-thirds colored, so that any world structure ~ 


produced by modern human engineering will be 
of necessity composed of white and colored ele- 
ments in the proportions of one to two. The 
non-white races cannot be expected indefinitely 
to submit uncomplainingly to the political and 
economic domination of nine-tenths of the 
earth’s surface by that third of the human fam- 
ily which happens to be white. 


EacH RAcEe CONTRIBUTES 


There is a distribution of talents which must 
likewise be recognized. The talents of the races 
vary. Some are rich in one thing and some in 
another. The patience, the humor, the musical 
genius of the Negro; the calm poise, the reason- 
ableness, the amazing endurance of the Chinese; 
the self-control, the contemplative nature, the 
possibilities of self-abnegation of the Indian; 
the energy, resourcefulness and organizing abil- 
ity of the white man; the marvelous artistic 
sense, the genius for simplicity, the capacity for 
adaptation of the Japanese, all of these must be 
taken into consideration by the engineer who 
deals in human relations and builds a unit 
which has for its component parts the various 
races of the world. 


The Lot of the Minorities of Europe 


By Rev. Cuarues 8. Macraruanp 


ght 


General Secretary, Federal Council 


HE Great, War‘is simply being perpetuated 

‘by the treatment of some of the religious 
minorities in Europe. By keeping alive the po- 
litical conditions and methods, the national and 
racial antagonisms, the social and economic mal- 
adjustments that helped to bring on the war, 
many nations of Europe are following the old 
order. 

The treatment of religious minorities is creat- 
ing'.a problem, the significance and danger of 
which are by no means appreciated by the Amer- 
ican Churches or the American people. In Tran- 
sylvania, the Rumanian government is employ- 
ing the wrong method in seeking to amalgamate 

‘the. people within the nation into a common 
body of loyal Rumanian citizens and to unify 
the nation. The effort to enforce uniformity and 
identity at one stroke over night of two peoples 
of such different language, customs and tradi- 
tions is the commission of both a wrong and a 
blunder, especially when this is attempted by 
forcible means. While the Rumanian govern- 
ment will find sympathy in its efforts to develop 
a public school system, the manner in which it is 
taking over the confessional or church schools 
and properties is a serious thing. The sudden 
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of the Churches of Christ in America 


dispersement of both faculties and pupils is in- 
volved. 

As for the situation between Poland and Ger- 
many, there is no doubt but that the political 
situation is mixed up with religious antagonisms, 
Poland being so largely Roman Catholie and the 
Germans in Poland so largely Protestant. In- 
deed ‘‘Every Pole a Catholic’’ is a slogan of 
some political elements, thus making nationality 
conditioned on religion. 

Czecho-Slovakia, while not free from wrongs 
and mistakes, is evidently pursuing a better 
course than some of the other nations. If the 
spirit and purpose of President Masaryk can 
prevail in Czecho-Slovakia, there is hope that 
this nation in its treatment of minorities may 
set an example to the rest of Europe and the 
world. 

_It ought to be understood that these minori- 
ties have a right to appeal directly to the League 
of Nations, and what is still more important, to 
the judgment of mankind, which the League 
should interpret and express, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot be deaf and 
blind to ‘these situations without culpability for 
any disaster that may ensue. 
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How Vermont Relieves Church Competition 


By Rev. Wiuu1aM F. Frazier 
Secretary, Vermont Congregational Conran 


HE State of Vermont, during the last twelve 
years, has provided an excellent illustration 

of the possibilities of dealing with the problem 
of over-churching in rural areas through sys- 
tematic conference and comity agreements 


among the representatives. of the Methodist, 


Congregational and Baptist denominations. 

A recent analysis of what has taken place 
shows the following results: 

Ninety-six different fields have been dealt 
with in one way or another, designed to secure 
the occupation of the field by a single strong 


_. church, instead of groups of competing churches. 


In nine of the fields there has been a com- 
plete failure to reduce or eliminate competition. 

The number of churches (and their respective 
membership) where there has been a withdrawal, 
either by agreement or tacitly, is as follows: 


3S S < = 

S S = = 

Solos 5 
Meth. gave to Cong. 13 366 
Meth. received from Cong. 18 477 
Meth. gave to Bapt. 7 225 
Meth. received from Bapt. 4y 131 

2214 20 608 591 
Bapt. gave to Cong. 614 226 
Bapt. received from Cong. 4 161 
Bapt. gave to Meth. 4¥4 131 
Bapt. received from Meth. 7 225 

11 ih 386 357 
Cong. gave to Bapt. 4 161 
Cong. received from Bapt. 61% 226 
Cong. gave to Meth. 18 ATT 
Cong. received from Meth. 13 366 

or7 22. 502 {aes 


Meth. gain 214 churches and 17 members. 

Bapt. gain 0 churches and 29 members. 

Cong. lose 214 churches and 46 members. 

The question is often raised by people unfa- 
miliar with Vermont conditions, whether these 
consolidations have worked to the advantage or 
disadvantage of the work of the churches con- 
cerned. Bearing in mind the fact that there 
has been a rather steady increase in the Roman 
Catholic population in the state due to immigra- 
tion and remembering that during the census 
period 1910-1920 Vermont lost about one per- 
cent of its population, the following table show- 


: ing the increase in the total Vermont resident 


membership of these three Protestant denomi- 
nations is not without significance. 


1913 1923 Gain 

IN GGG dap tiie. <-.cs-c2-s2--5 Feet. 16,218 18,226 2,008 
Tyee cht | ee 6,665 7,141 476 
Monprepational ...2.-.------.-e---2- 16,573 17,008 435 
39,456 42,375 2,919 


Many churches which competition would cer- 
tainly otherwise have destroyed have grown in 
membership through cooperation while the pop- 
ulation was actually declining. 

Membership is, of course, by no means the 
final criterion by which to judge the life and 
health of a church. It must be remembered that: 


(a) The vast proportion of federated churches 
are in declining communities, and a church 
which shows a loss in membership may have done 
heroically to carry on at all. 

(b) Improvement in community harmony and 
in the quality of ministerial leadership are in- 
tangibles impossible to measure. 

(c) The wholesome effect upon non-federated 
and un-united churches when they have been 
made to feel, by these living examples of unity, 
that the divisions of Protestantism are more 
specious than essential, cannot be measured. 

(d) The widening of the conscious fellowship 
of the Churches is a partial attainment of that 
catholicity for which Jesus yearned when He 
prayed that they all might be one. Neither can 
this be computed. 

In carrying out this general program of 
comity between the denominations, there has 
been much conference, but little or no formal 
organization. The Methodists have three Dis- 
trict Superintendents and the Congregational- 
ists and Baptists a General Secretary each. 
There have been changes from time to time in 
the personnel of these officers, but there has al- 
ways been a President who could call them to- 
gether when necessary and a Secretary who kept 
a skeleton record of regular meetings. Most of 
the work, however, has been done in friendly 
and informal conferences between these officers, 
which are of almost weekly occurrence. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FUTURE 


Recently, having felt the need of counsel and 
advice in this work, these Superintendents and 
Secretaries invited a group of about forty of the 
leading laymen and ministers of the state, rep- 
resenting equally the three denominations, to 
meet with them and discuss the problem of the 
future. They considered in detail the situation 
which now confronts Vermont. Would not the 
following very debatable questions, whieh were 
discussed by them at length, make an excellent 
basis for similar conferences in other states? 

1. When it becomes evident to a denomina- 
tion that it will be necessary to put missionary 
money into a competing field if it is to maintain 
a Church of its own order, what is its Christian . 
duty ? 

(a) Is it its duty to confer with the other de- 
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nominations before using missionary aid to bol- 
ster competition in the community ? 

(b) Do the denominations to which such an 
appeal is addressed have any duty in the mat- 
ter, if they are so fortunately situated as not, for 
the moment, to need outside help? 

(c) If a deaf ear is turned to the appeal, 


should the first denomination allow its church to — 


languish with an inferior and undesirable min- 
istry? Or hold up its ministerial standards and 
close its doors? Or put in the missionary money? 

(d) Does the loss of public confidence and es- 
teem which comes to one of these Churches when 
it employs a spiritually, intellectually or morally 
inferior ministry, attach itself to all three de- 
nominations because of their close kinship? 

2. Is the reduction of Protestant Churches 
to not over one for every thousand population 
an ideal to be approximated ? 

Ought the Churches and their leaders to set 
themselves determinedly for the reduction of the 
number of churches, so that there shall not be 
over one to 500 population? One to 300? Is 
there any minimum number ? 

Would this sort of program help or hinder the 
work of the Churches? 

3. There are three solutions thus far found 
for competition: 

(a) The Commumty Church 


Is this an ideal solution? 

In places where competition cannot be curbed 
otherwise, is it warranted ? 

Why do so many communities desire this so- 
lution ? 
(b) The Federated, Church 

More difficult for denominational leaders, it is 
nevertheless easier for the local Churches to con- 
summate. 

Is it any easier for the local fields to carry on 
after it is once started? 

From the study of the actual results in Ver- 
mont, is it an undesirable solution of the compe- 
tition problem ? 


(ec) Exchange of Fields 
Should leaders approach the individual situ- 


ations with the thought of exchange and its loss 
or gain for their respective denominations in the 


foreground of their minds, or should they seek 
the simplest and happiest solution for each com- 
munity, irrespective of gain or loss to their de- 
nominations? 

4. Is there any pressure brought to bear 
upon leaders to maintain the denominational 
strength at all costs? 

If so, does it come from the ministry, the 
laity, or officials higher up? Can it be ignored? 
Is there any effective way to deal with it? 

Suppose the secretaries are agreed that a field 
ought to pass completely under the care of one 
denomination; but the people who are asked to 
abandon their Church refuse to do so, should 
these refractory Churches be left to their own 
devices ? 

If, after two or more years, they are still un- 
yielding, and to all practical purposes un- 
churched, what ought to be the attitude of their 
denomination? What ought to be the attitude 
of the denomination to which it was proposed to 
leave the field? 

5. Is there work which these three denomi- 
nations ought to be doing together? 

With the Protestant men of Vermont? 

With the Protestant young people? 

Ought there to be more interdenominational 
meetings of ministers for fellowship, self-im- 
provement, mutual understanding and inspira- 
tion ? 

Should retreats for evangelism be held to- 
gether or separately ? 

Is there other work which ought to be done to- 
gether ? 

6. Is a complete union of these three denom- 
inations in Vermont desirable? 

It took twenty years of study and conference 
in Canada to bring about union between the 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Presbyter- 
ians. Is it worth while in Vermont to begin such 
a series of discussions, whether the desirability 
of complete union is admitted or not? 

Is it not probable that the larger union of the 
national bodies will be preceded, if it ever comes, 
by pioneer work on the part of the state? And 
does not the present fine friendship lay the 
ground unusually well for at least a study of its 
possibilities in Vermont ? 


Where White and Yellow Meet 


By Apert W. PALMER 


Mimster of the Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill.; 


AWAIT is a land of interracial goodwill. 
There are no jim-crow cars, there has 
never ‘been a race riot or a lynching. Schools, 
restaurants, hotels, barber-shops .cater as else- 
where to varying economic levels, but draw no 
racial lines. This interracial kindliness is due 
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partly to the fact that the Hawaiians, a brown- 
skinned race, have never been enslaved. 

The problem of Hawaii will move forward 
to solution happily and the young people of 
Japanese race there will make good American 
citizens provided (that this is an important 
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j ‘qualification) they are treated fairly and with- 
out discrimination, and also provided (which is 
equally important) that the governments at 
Washington and Tokio get along together 
amicably and Hawaiian-born ‘Americans of J ap- 
_ anese parents are not made self-conscious by 
_ suspicion and criticism. 
| The most delicate and difficult part of the 
_ problem is that to be found in mainland United 
States, not only on the Pacific Coast ‘but in the 
general public sentiment of the country. Let 
me say in advance that, as a Californian by ed- 
ucation and many years’ residence, I am not for 
- a moment advocating immigration of J apanese 
laborers to America. I think such immigration 
would be unwise and unfortunate both for Ja- 
pan and the United States. 
Human nature being what it is, and race 
prejudice being what it is, it is certainly wiser 
that Japanese and Americans should not try 
to live in the same area. Of course, the exper- 
\ ience of Hawaii may prove that this can be done, 
but there the problem is not complicated by 
economic competition. There is no white labor 
in Hawaii, but white labor on the mainland is 
a very important element in the Asiatic exclu- 
sion sentiment on the Pacific Coast. Combine 
race prejudice and economic competition and 
_ you have a very explosive mixture indeed. Un- 
~ til we have settled the race problem in the East- 
ern and Southern States, let us not invite an- 
other more delicate one on the Pacific Coast. 


: 


But everything depends on how the restric- 
tion of Japanese immigration is achieved. For 
hundreds of years we have to live together 
around the Pacific Ocean with the Japanese 
people. Some critical day it may be important 
for us to count upon their friendship rather 
than their enmity. Japan would not want im- 
migration forced on her and by the same token 
she is not going to insist on forcing immigra- 
tion on other nations. The Golden Rule is per- 
fectly logical to the Japanese mind. What 
Japan does object to is discrimination on 
racial lines setting her apart from all other 
nations. 

Here is the most critical point in the Japanese 
problem: how to get American public opinion, 
and after that the Congress of the Unted States, 
to realize the desirability of Japanese friend-_| 
ship and goodwill and, to that end, the im- 
portance of repealing legislation which by its 
discrimination places them in a different cate- 
gory from other nations, thereby injuring their 
self-respect and ignoring their long and con- 
sistent struggle for recognition as equals in the 
family of nations. How to get public opinion 
and Congress to realize that this can be done 
without opening any flood-gates of Oriental 
immigration while, at the same time, winning 
the gratitude, confidence and friendship of a 
people whose cooperation and goodwill we have 
every reason to desire—this is the immediate 
and practical task before us. 


Looking Beyond the Rio Grande 


By Rey. Rate E. DIrrENDORFER 


"Corresponding Secretary, Methodist Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions, who lately made 
an extenswe visit in Mexico 


EXICO needs the friendly help of the 
] United States rather than any embarass- 
ment of the present government by withdrawal 
: of recognition. Intervention should be the far- 
, thest from our thought. The efforts of the pres- 
* ent Mexican government to reconstruct the 
- country socially and economically and to estab- 
lish a nation-wide public school system against 
tremendous odds should be appreciated and 
; commended by every thoughtful and liberty- 
loving American. 

' The religious question which has stirred the 
republic from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the border to Yucatan, is the result of 
the attempt of the present vovernment to en- 
force the provisions of the Constitution of 1917, 
* which is the present organic law of the country. 
This Constitution provides that no one but a 


Mexican by birth can perform the functions of 
a minister of religion in Mexico, that no relig- 
ion shall be taught in any primary school and 
that all schools of any sort shall be separate from 
Chureh control, or from the control of men 
representing the Church, and no minister of 
religion may-be the principal of any school in 
Mexico. The constitution further provides that 
all church property is vested in the hands of 
the government except that no statutory law has 
been passed which affects Church property ac- 
quired before 1917 when the present constitu- 
tion was put into effect. 

There is much misunderstanding in the 
United States regarding the true purpose of the 
Mexican Government, and the condition of af- 
fairs over the border. Mexico needs and deserves 
our friendly help. 
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Olivet Alehemy 


By Joun W. HERRING 


OME months ago, a casual suggestion was 
written by a Gentile to a Jew. ‘‘Can Church 


and synagogue meet to discuss international - 


peace without theological bloodshed?’’ was the 
tenor of the note. 

The suggestion struck root and became a plan. 
The Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
and the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order 
arranged a seven-day conversation on the ways 
and price of peace between the nations. In the 
conference also were members of the Midwest 
Council and the Federal Council’s Committee on 
Goodwill between Jews and Christians. 

And so, on August 8, we came to Olivet, Mich- 
igan. The startled and strictly Gentile chauf- 
feur of the battered station-wagon gathered up 
the valises of Rabbis and Goyim, stacking one 
upon the other in his non-theological tonneau, 
and the alchemy of Olivet began its subtle work. 

It was an alchemy of delightful hours spent 
beneath fatherly campus oaks, when men’s 
minds met and crossed; then found a common 
way either in agreement or in understanding. 
Hours in which we took swift excursions into 
Latin America and her problems with specific 
concern for the present ordeal of Mexico; into 
knotty phases of the struggle of racial and re- 
ligious minorities for a place in the sun; into 
the jungles of the European debt question ; into 
the sprawling interrogations of Russia; into the 
hallways of a man’s personal conscience about 
war. We found fresh interest in exploring the 
well-worn trails of the League and Outlawry 
questions.- And we asked ourselves what Church 
and synagogue ought to do about this whole 
present method of settling world disputes by 
murder. 

But perhaps the alchemy found its swiftest 
working out of school hours. It is diaried in 
the parking log of the week: Sunday we parked 
our suspicions; Monday, we parked our sense of 
the unusual; Tuesday, we parked our titles; 
Wednesday, we parked our metropolitan gravity 
and our conventional cobwebs; Thursday, our 
age; Friday, our surnames; and Saturday we 
commissioned the village police to scrap the en- 
tire above-listed outfit. 

There was in the atmosphere of Olivet the 
tang of discovery. The thrill of finding new 
veins rich in gold. The ‘‘sound of the loom’’ 
weaving for us the tapestry of a richer man- 
kind. And, withal, a minor cadence of the 
spirit as we thought of the wilful self-impover- 
ishment of the group that locks its cell against 
the world to feed continually upon itself. 

Where did we reach at Olivet? We passed 
no motions, struck no compromise, created no 
committee. But we met-as strangers and parted 
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friends. We began in tolerance—we finished in 
understanding. 

When Rabbi Henry Cohen—Senior Rabbi and 
Jewish Bishop of Texas, husband of a gracious 
mother of Israel, father of a beautiful daughter 
and grandfather of eight-year-old David, flash- 
ing of eye and looking the part of little shep- 
herd king—left Olivet for the journey home, it 
was a parting memorable and moving as are 
partings in those rare friendships which are 
both new and deep. ‘‘Rabbi Cohen,’’ said the 
inimitable Reinhold Niebuhr, ‘‘is the pet of the 
conference.’’ He was. And the inspiration as 
well. 

There were one hundred at Olivet. We are a 
vast people. And yet, a voice crying in the 
wilderness has ere now echoed long and far in 
the halls of the populace. 


‘‘Hear, oh America! The Lord thy God is One!?’’ 
Shim’ie America adonoi elohayich adonoi echod. 


THROUGH THE EYES OF A MISSIONARY 


Christ looked on the ‘‘oneness’’ of His fol- 
lowers as the chief proof of His mission, That 
must mean something to be seen in practice as 
well as imagined spiritually. Whether He even 
expected them to agree intellectually does not 
appear. It is assumed that inner spiritual 
Christian unity does exist. But it has not yet 
flowered into a visible worship and witness to 
the one Lord. It seems to be only a subterranean 
stream of sentiment. This is not enough! 

The first thing needed is to show the world 
that Christians have a real unity of spirit. One 
cannot visualize Christ advising His followers to 
withdraw from communion or cooperation with 
their fellows because they could not agree on 
their explanation of Him. It is possible to fail 
in theological agreement and yet reproduce 
Christ’s spirit. It has been done. But theo- 
logical agreement, even if possible, would, with- 
out His spirit, be futile. Heclesiastical and the- 
ological unity may for the nonce be impossible. 
But Christians ought 'to be able to prove openly 
and concretely their unity of spirit. The non- 
Christian world is saying not so much, ‘‘Teach 
us’’ as ‘‘Show us.’’ This unity of spirit is one 
thing they want to see.—F. W. Rawlinson, of 
Shanghai, in The Chinese Christian Recorder. 


The Institute for Religious-Psychological Re- 
search of Vienna has elected as its first Honor- 
ary Member Rev. Charles 8S. Macfarland, the 
General Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


a 


—— 
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FTER the French Revolu- 
tion, which gave back to 
the Reformers their rights as 
citizens, there were in France 
in 1805 only forty-eight min- 
isters. There numbered two 
years later seventy-eight or- 
ganized churches. This was 
the foundation for a great 
work of reconstruction. In 
the period of revival which 
lasted one hundred _ years 
ehurch buildings were erected, 
schools were opened, charitable 
and missionary centres estab- 
lished: Then came the patient 
work of the Central Society of 
Evangelization, which in sev- 
enty-five years built one hun- 
dred and seven churches and 
gained or regained for the Re- 
form a great number of families. 


French Protestantism to-day numbers 1,038 parishes: 


REPeTOUMeCOTUNCHES s.édie sce sco ke eile gre ajetece ores oy a0 645 

‘Lutheran Churches (of which 198 are in Alsace-Lor- 
HOMIE) co aoljelabrapnaetto callie Oi REReRER re aie 261 
neem @HUILGhes tie waci hee css sas wid ope eeqetgsleercie wcie es 49 
SEVETESIe GRUBER NOS fraye aia ccols as) ¢ 2 ost lo fais.s 16) eitiaig in dae ev e's 29 
PNFEENOMISERCGHUTGHES: j..f5c/:scccjaigoisccorwedeses shivitcss 23 

Independent Churches and stations of the McAll 
MIRRSSGa 5. < Gohots Sig GeneRIF IC EISIe RII Ea ae 1 
1,038 


In this figure are not included the stations re- 
cently established by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America, which supports thirteen 
ministers. 

In the absence of all official statistics it is not 
possible to give an accurate and absolute figure 
for the Protestant population of France. “The 
best judges estimate that the figure must exceed 
900,000 and is probably not above one million, 
—that is, one Protestant among every forty 


- Frenchmen. 


It is necessary to keep in mind this propor- 
tion in order to be fair. One must, in truth, 
recognize with admiration that Protestantism in 
a country from which it has been driven and 
effaced, has been able to reconstruct itself and 
that in regions where it had been killed, it has 


> ‘been able to come to life with an activity greater 


than ever before. : 

We have the constant task of uniting our 
forces scattered in a widely spreading territory, 
divided “into many religious groups. But it is 
necessary to count on Protestant individualism. 
We have found the key to the problem in the 
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Present Day Protestantism in France 


By Rev. Anpr& Monop 
Secretary, French Protestant Federation 


idea of federation so familiar 
to our American friends. The 
first statutes of the Protestant 
Federation of France were 
drawn up in 1904 and finally 
adopted in a Central Assem- 
bly of French Protestantism in 
1909. 

The strict collaboration of 
our Churches, which was 
strengthened by the effective 
collaboration of the Churches 
belonging to the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in America, has 
been of inestimable value. 
During the war about a hun- 
dred of our ministers and stu- 
, dents of theology,—almost our 
entire number—were killed or 
died under the flag. Eighty of 
our church buildings were de- 
stroyed, bombarded, or pillaged; twenty-eight of 
our presbyteries and twenty-nine other religious 
buildings shared the same fate. Under the pro- 
tection of the Federation a Protestant commit- 
tee of aid for devastated regions was organized 
to render immediate assistance, and a Commit- 
tee of Protestant Union common to churches 
of France and Belgium undertook to restore our 
ruins. Today all our communities of the north 
and east are reconstructed, almost all our houses 
of worship are rebuilt or repaired, some larger 
and more beautiful than they were before the 
war, notably those of Rheims, St. Quentin, Ar- 
ras, Lens, Liévin, and Chateau-Thierry. 

But the consequences of the war are still mak- 
ing themselves felt in a cruel way; a choice 
group of young men has disappeared which 
others still too young, or now too old, cannot re- 
place. The capital of France is greatly dimin- 
ished, heavily mortgaged. The savings of pre- 
ceding generations melt like snow in the sun, 
and we are not yet at the end of our sacrifices. 
Our ministers, almost all heads of large fami- 
lies, see their services hampered by constant 
financial worries. There is the great uncertainty 
of the morrow. 

All our Churches, all our religious societies, 
are occupied with home missions in the large 
sense of the word. But a narrow nationalism 
would be unable to limit them; the finest thing 
which they have undertaken in the last hundred 
years is their mission work in heathen countries. 
The Paris Society of Evangelical Missions works 
in eight mission fields, This work is out of pro- 
portion to our forces and resources; the results 
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of the war have made it even heavier. The pro- 
portion is one consecrated missionary outside of 
France for every sixteen ministers who remain 
in the mother country. Our budget is exceeded 
by more than two million franes; consequently 
the aid of our co-religionists in foreign countries 
is very necessary to us here. 


When these Churches were ‘‘under the eross’’ 


—constantly harassed and oppressed—they took 
of their own accord as a symbol an anvil upon 


which one strikes repeated blows, with the proud 
motto: ‘‘The more they amuse themselves by 
striking me the more they wear out their ham- 
mers.’’ Today, free to expend ourselves and to 
consecrate ourselves to noble tasks, we prefer 
the symbol of the burning bush, stamp of the 
Reformed Church of France, bearing this de- 


vice: Flagror Non Conswmor—‘‘I burn, but 
am not consumed.’’ (Abridged from the 
Forum.) 


What is Evangelism? 
By Rev. F. G. Corrin 
President of the American Christian Convention 


VANGELISM is spreading the ‘‘good news’’ 

of the Kingdom. Long ago it was defined 

as preaching the gospel and this meant only an 

effort from the pulpit. Today lexicographers 

say it is spreading the gospel, which acknow]l- 

edges a number of processes directed toward the 
same aim. 

It includes a process of redemption from per- 
sonal sins and a departure from sinful prac- 
tices; devotion to a program of personal Chris- 
tian usefulness and an enlistment in the com- 
plete redemptive program of Christ for the 
whole world. Once its appeal was strongest be- 
cause of what the ‘‘good news’’ saved men from. 
A growing emphasis is being placed upon what 
it redeems them for. The response to its call is 
changing somewhat from selfishness to altruism. 
Perhaps the church has been at fault in over- 
emphasizing the personal gain of it to a re- 
deemed man instead of the obligations to Christ 
and the world as a result of that redemption. 

No more important item than this has place 


in the Church’s program. It makes possible the 
growth of the Church and the enrichment of its 
spirit. Through it the Church came into exist- 
ence and by it all great enlargements of the 
Church have resulted. When in operation locally 
it is termed soul saving, when applied in our 
own country it is home missions, when it reachés. 
farther it is designated foreign missions. 

Evangelism today has several types, all. 
worthy of employment. There is: 1. A nat- 
ural evangelism. Possibly this should be the 
normal method if all conditions were ideal. It — 
is a growing up into Christ without ever hav- 
ing wandered away. This process will be greatly 
aided by 2. Educational evangelism. This is the 
first purpose of Christian instruction. The- 
church school is an educational institution with 
an evangelistic aim. Statistics repeatedly taken 
prove the value of this method. 3. Reformatory 
evangelism which reaches those whose misfor- 
tune is that they have never come under either 
of the other two types. 


Wanted: Magazines for Hungry Minds 


By Lucta Ames Mzap 


‘OT all kinds of magazines; but educational, 
scientific, religious and technical publica- 
tions like the Atlantic, Current History, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, World’s Work, 
Forum, Foreign Affairs, Educational Review 
and others that have matter of permanent value 
and are not too old. There are in America hun- 
dreds of thousands of subscribers to the better 
periodicals who are not regularly passing on 
these precious accumulations, but are allowing 
them to pile up until finally they fall into the 
discard. Yet in the poverty-stricken countries 
of Europe where few members even of the 
highly educated class can subscribe for an Amer- 
ican periodical, there is an inexpressible yearn- 
ing to know what our writers are saying. The 
Vice President of the Belgian Senate, a gentle- 
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man of high attainments and international in-- 
fluence, assured me that he could not subscribe 
to a single American periodical. 

Never did our country so lack admiration: 
and understanding by Europeans. They hear: 
of our portentous mass of murders, lynchings, 
divorcees and excessive wealth, and see too many 
of our vulgar tourists; but fewer of their peo-- 
ple are coming here as immigrants and fewer 
letters are going back than were a generation. 
ago. Not only our government, but ordinary 
folk, who will take the trouble, can help bring 
together nations that are standing apart. If we: 
would let the clergy and scholars of _ Europe 
know that we are not all Shylocks, and Diveses, 
they must be helped to see the higher side of 
American life by reading our better periodicals. 


i 


Professor Heinrich Frick, of the Department 
of Theology of the University of Giessen, Ger- 
many, who has been recently lecturing in this 
country, replies, in response to my inquiries, 
that he has arranged with other professors at 
Giessen and Darmstadt to receive magazines and 
to distribute them to those who will highly 
value them. Other centers for similar work 
can be established if we but cooperate. 

Are there not many ministers who would like 
to make an appeal to their congregations to help 


in this way? Let members be asked to bring 
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their magazines where, when and how suits 
local convenience and a committee be ap- 
pointed to make up small parcel post packages 
and forward them to Dr. Heinrich Frick, 22, 
Moltke Str., Giessen, Germany. He offers to re- 
fund postage, but surely no church will permit 
that. I sent by parcel post six copies of Cur- 
rent History weighing about as much as so many 
copies of Century or Scribner’s, and costing 
forty-eight cents, which shows the current cheap- 
est rates. Inquiries may be sent to me, if de- 
sired, to 19 Euston St., Brookline, Mass. 


A TRACT FOR THE TIMES 


“YES, ‘IT’S THE LAW’, AND IT’S A GOOD LAW” 
By Nolan R. Best 


A Re-examination of the fundamental principles underlying prohibition. 


Fresh, Crisp, Pungent 


Regarded by leaders in many Churches as the most constructive popular 


interpretation of prohibition that has appeared in years. 


Pamphlet (96 pages) Fifteen Cents. 


Special Prices if Ordered in Quantities from the Federal Council. 


SECURING CHRISTIAN LEADERS FOR TOMORROW 
By Samuel McCrea Cavert 


A Study in Present Problems of Recruiting for Christian Life-Work. 
With a Foreword by Robert E. Speer. 


Written with the collaboration of representative leaders in missionary organi- 
zations, church boards of education, Christian Associations, and workers in 


touch with student life. 


Chapter I—The Christian View of Life- 
Work. 


Chapter II—Beginning with the Child. 
Chapter I]I—Continuing with the Youth. 


Chapter IV—Reaching the College Stu- 
dent. 

Chapter V—The Right Person in the Right 
Place. 

Chapter VI—Some Conclusions. 


Will come from the press of George H. Doran Co., in October. 
May be ordered from the Federal Council at $1.50. 
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GERMAN PUBLICATIONS 
Furche-Verlag has nearly finished the German report 
on the Universal Conference on Life and Work held at 
Stockholm last summer, being issued under the title, 


““Die Stockholmer Weltkirchenkonferenz.’’? The work.is 
being edited and published with the cooperation and ap- 
proval of the German Federation of Churches, under the 
immediate supervision of the well known Dr. Adolf 
Deissmann. The work of the great Conference is sur- 
veyed under five general headings: I. The Hconomic 
and Industrial Problems, II. The Moral and Social 
Problems, III. International Questions, [V. The Prob- 
lem of Christian Education; V. Cooperation of the 
Christian Churches. Subscriptions should be sent direct 
to Furehe-Verlag, Berlin, Germany. The subscription 
price for bound copies is 15 marks (about $3.75). 


The approaching visit of Dr. Adolf Deissmann makes 
a reference to one of his most recent books apropos. 
Under the title: ‘‘De Profundis’’ Dr. Deissmann has 
gathered up his sermons and addresses on the general 
subject of understanding and unity through the com- 
munity of work among Christians. For those who read 
German this should be a valuable addition to their col- 
lection of books on Christian cooperation, as well as 
opening to them the heart and mind of a man whose 
life-work has centered around interdenominational and 
international understanding among the Churches. The 
volume may be obtained from Furche-Verlag, Berlin. 
Price: $1.00. 


The Story of Philosophy. By Will Durant. Simon & 

Schuster, New York. $5.00. 

In this sparkling bock philosophy is translated from 
the jargon of the intelligentsia into the language of the 
intelligent. In a series of biographical studies the au- 
thor sets forth the profoundest problems of the ages in 
the most readable and fascinating form that we have 
seen since the days of William James. Will Durant has 
humanized the science which, though most human, is 


usually treated as if it were the interest of the cloister * 


alone. ‘ 
The Unfinished Task of Foreign Missions. By Robert 

E. Speer. Revell, 1926. 

No man in America is better qualified to survey the 
world-scene from the Christian angle than Dr. Speer. 
In this volume he not only records the impressions of 
his direct observations, but also interprets in a master- 
ful way the stage at which the missionary enterprise 
has arrived and some of the major problems confront- 
ing it tomorrow. 


The Quiet Hour. By William Adams Brown. Asso- 

ciation Press, 1926. 

A collection of prayers actually used throughout a 
year in chapel services with students. It is a revelation 
of human aspiration and speaks with a clear voice to 
deep human needs. 


The Local Church. By Frederick A. Agar. 

1926. 

Practical suggestions for testing the true success of 
the Church and helping it to measure up to its respon- 
. sibility. 
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Revell, 


Church Administration. By William H. Leach. Doran, 
1926. 
Brings together the best experience of many local 3 

churches in dealing with worship, pastoral service, spe- 

cial programs, publicity and general administrative effi- 
ciency. 


- History of the Churches of God in North America. By — 


S. G. Yahn, Central Publishing House, Harrisburg, — 
Pa. : 
A centennial history of one of the constituent bodies — 
of the Federal Council of the Churches by one of the 
outstanding figures in the denomination. Well written 
and readable. ‘ 


George Hodges. By Julia Shelley Hodges. Century, 

1926. $2.00. 

The biography of one of the prophetic personalities 
in the Episcopal Church during the past generation. 
The many admirers of the former dean of the Episco- 
pal Theological Seminary at Cambridge and one of the 
champions of the social service movement in the Churches — 
will find this a treasured story. 


Handbook of Rural Resources. Edited by Henry Israel 
and B. Y. Landis. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00. . aa 
An indispensable reference book for rural workers. 

It interprets recent developments in rural life and pro-— 

grams of national agencies in social and religious work 

in the country. The Federal Council’s Department of 

Research and Education and the American Country Life 

Association collaborated in preparing the volume. 


James Abram Garfield, Life and Letters. By Theo- 
dore Clarke Smith. Yale University Press. 


These two volumes are long overdue. Fortu- 
nately President Garfield carefully preserved his 
official documents and correspondence so that these 
volumes are unusually complete. They are of in- 
terest not only on account of Garfield’s rich per- 
sonality, but are of historical interest, as they re- 
veal a turbulent period in American life. 

The blow of the assassin cut off what would have 
undoubtedly been a strong culmination of a long 
and useful career. Professor Smith has had the 
double advantage of intimate association with Pres- 
ident Garfield’s family and of performing what was 
evidently a labor of love. 


The Confessions of a Reformer. 
Howe. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This volume is a rather full autobiography con- 
taining, however, many interesting sidelights on 
matters of public interest. The writer pursued many 
devious paths which brought to him a good many 
rather scattered rays of information on many sub- 
jects, which he has imparted. His intimate pic- 
tures of national personalities are of special in- 
terest, and he writes with his customary humor. 


By Frederic C. 


Who’s Who of the Oxford Movement. By Bertram 

C. A. Windle. The Century Company. 

In form and substance this is a concise encyclo- 
pedia, giving information not only of the great 
leaders of the Oxford Movement but of other per- 
sonalities less generally known. | 


The World Court. By Antonio S. de Bustamante. 
The Macmillan Company. 
This volume by a Judge of the Court opens with a 
clever introduction by Edward Bok, indicating the 
need of the book for American readers. The vol- 


